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Among the New Books 


The Story of the Mennonites 


By Dr. C. Henry Smith 
(Mennonite Book Concern, Berne, Indiana, 1941, 823 pp. $2.50.) 


The story of the Mennonites by Dr. C. Henry Smith is the book for which 
those interested in Mennonite history have long been waiting. This production 
not only covers the entire period of Mennonite history from the origins of the 
group in the first quarter of the sixteenth century to events in 1939, but it also 
brings into proper perspective the various American and European wings which 
make up this church. The author’s sympathetic interest in all the branches of 
Mennoni¢ism has enabled him to deal with each group impartially and to give each 
one its proper space in the book in reference to the movement as a whole. 

Over one-half of the book, 531 pages, is devoted to the study of the European 
origins of the church and to its history in the various sections of Europe. Be- 
ginning with the origin of the Anabaptists, the story next takes up in order Menno 
Simons, the Switzerland group after 1535, the Netherlands, the Southern Baltic 
group, the South Germans, the Hutterites, and finally the settlement in Russia. 

The rest of the book is the story of the church in the Americas. The account 
of the first settlements in eastern Pennsylvania is followed by a study of the 
expansion of the Pequea and Germantown settlements. The Mennonites during 
the Revolution, the nineteenth century expansion and church divisions, and the 
coming of the Russians are the topics of the next three chapters. Following the 
chapters on the General Conference, and the trek to Mexico, Paraguay, and Brazil 
in search of freedom of conscience, the last two chapters of the book are entitled 
“Culture and Progress” and “Keeping the Faith.” 


The Mennonite Hymnary 


Edited by W. H. Hohmann and Lester Hostetler 


(Mennonite Book Concern, Berne, Indiana, and Mennonite Publication Office, 
Newton, Kansas.) 


The book contains over six hundred hymns suitable for use for all church 
meetings as well as Sunday School and Young People’s meetings. The editors 
kept in mind the importance of congregational singing in making their selections. 
A distinctive feature of the book is the selection of over seventy of the German 
chorales. About twenty of them appear with the German text printed at the 
bottom of the page. There is a selection of over thirty well chosen hymns for 
children and a collection of sixty-five of the best of the Gospel songs. A section 
of metrical Psalms and choral responses are found at the end of the book as well 
as a selectel list of responsive readings, prayers and other aids to worship. The 
latter were compiled by a special committee composed of Dr. C. E. Krehbiel, A. 
E. Kreider, and J. N. Smucker. 

The book aims to conserve the best of our heritage in Christian hymnody. 
It has been well received in our churches and has met with much favorable com- 
ment from authorities in church music outside our own denomination. The 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY says of it: “One of the most attractive and best edited 
of the recent church hymnals.” The cost is $1.40 per copy, postpaid. Twelve 
or more copies. $1.18, not prepaid. 
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Preface 


The purpose of the Year Book is to serve 
as a brief source book on the manifold activ- 
ities and agencies of the General Conference 
of the Mennonite Church of N. A., and to 
some extent also of the constituent district 
conferences. Major happenings of the year are 
reviewed, and outstanding events are recalled. 


In editing the Year Book, it was encouraging 
to meet with such hearty co-operation. We 
hope that encouragement and inspiration will 
flow from these pages to all who make use 
of this book. It cannot fail to happen if you 
read these pages carefully and prayerfully that 
appreciation for the work entrusted to us as 
a denomination will grow. 


Here is information on and inspiration for 
Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Publica- 
tion Work, our Relief Program, Peace Work 
and Young People’s Work, and our Education- 
al Efforts. It is noteworthy that the problems 


of our day have called forth an enlarged em- 
phases on Peace Work and Relief Work. The 
vital efforts of our young people in putting 
their shoulders to the wheel are also most 
commendable. 

Much that we would have been glad to 
include could not find room because the Year 
Book is limited to 48 pages plus the cover. 
Again we want to express sincere thanks for 
all co-operation, and bespeak a sympathetic 
and interested reception of the 1942 Year Book. 

May our Father in Heaven be glorified by it. 

Gerhard Friesen, Editor. 


We thank Thee Lord, Thy paths of service lead 
To blazoned heights and down the slopes of 
need; 
They reach Thy throne, encompass land and 
sea, 
And he who journeys in them walks with Thee. 
Calvin W. Lanfer. 


—<—_—__ 


After Conference What? 


Many have reported that they were richly 
blest at the triennial session of the General 
Conference at Souderton, Pa. in August 1941. 

Now what? Two ways are open for each 
one of us; and we must choose one of them. 

Blessings received should not lie dormant. 
They must be shared, otherwise they become 
a blight and die. They should be imparted 
and come to fruition in the local churches, 
the home community, and in the larger fields. 
And how? 

In a special way it is the privilege and 
duty that devolves upon each one of our Lord’s 
true disciples who has received and accepted 
the honor of an assignment to any office, board 
or committee “to walk worthily of God.” 
To accept such honor and to do nothing about 


it, is to earn the stern rebuke of our Lord: 
“Why stand ye here idle?” For by inaction and 
indifference, one actually becomes a double 
hindrance, instead of an asset, to the work 
of the Kingdom: first, by failing to share in 
the work, and secondly, by actually standing in 
the way so it cannot be done by others. 
“But,” says someone, “I have received no 
office or assignment; that relieves me of any 
obligation.” Not so, dear friend! ‘Tis yours 
to share in gift and prayer, to be true and 
faithful as a member of the body of Christ, 
and to share in His promises and blessings. 
Do we feel unworthy or unable to fulfil 
the assigned tasks? Let us lay hold on the 
assurance: “My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for my power is made perfect in weakness.” 
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(2. Cor. 12:9). Paul admonished young Tim- 
othy (2 Tim. 4:5): “Fulfil thy ministry!” Or 
as this passage is rendered in the recent “Basic 
English” translation of the New Testament: 
“completing the work which has been given 
you to do.” 

We have been given work to do. May 
it be said of us: “Your zeal has been a stimu- 
lous to many.” Our gifts and our duties vary. 
Let us accept the places as assigned to us from 
our Lord; and in simple faith, that He will 
guide and sustain us, “be about our Father’s 
business!” Let us make Van Dyke’s prayer 
our prayer: 


“Let me but do my work from day to day, 





In field or forest, at the desk or loom; 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work — my blessing — not my 
doom.” 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.” 

Then shall I see it not too great—too small— 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 

Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours; 

And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall, 

At eventide to play, to love, and rest, 

Because I know—for me—my work is best.” 


C. E. Krehbiel, President. 


————___ 


Special Days for 1942 


New Years Day: 22622-6252. b ven et ccecgeen Jan. 1 Pentecost—Whitsunday —--__-_---------------_ May 24 
Ephiphany-Christ manif. to Wise Men -_-----_- Jan. 6 Memorial Day —___-_------------------------- May 30 
World Day of Prayer ____--_------------------ Feb. 20 Trinity. Sinday. 22-22-2525. tose Sass May 31 
Lincoln’s Birthday. ___---__-__________-______ Feb. 12 Children’s Day —----_------_------------------ June 14 
Day of Prayer for Students --_--.-_-------_-- Feb. 15 Father's. Day: —-~~-=..2--- 253 5 ace June 21 
Washington’s Birthday -_---------------------_ Feb. 22 Independence Day -_-------------------------- July 4 
Brotherhood Day —-----------------------_--- Feb. 22 Labor: Day <:.22)-. ss 3 een Sept. 7 
Ash Wednesday—Beginning of Lent ---------- Feb. 18 Religious Education Week -__-------------- Oct. 4-10 
Passion. Sanday —2.~--2~=—+-=-~1--22-.22-== March|22 World Temperance Sunday -_---------------- Nov. 8 
Palm’ ‘Sanday’. 22: =-..- 222 ns eee lacccne March|29 Armistice Day —--_-------------------------~~- Nov. 11 
Good Friday —~-_------~~-___-_-____-__-------_ Apr. Thanksgiving Day —__--------~----_--------_- Nov. 26 
Easter Sunday __________-_______________-____- Apr. 5 Advent Sunday -_____------------------------ Nov. 29 
Mother's: Day == Se ss Ss 5== May 10 Christmas - Day: 222 ~+22 Se esaae cesses ess Dec. 25 
Ascension Day —__--__----_---__--__----_----_-- May 14 New ‘Year’s (Eve. 2222-2 =.--2-2 cu 2--c ens Dec. 31 
Pence ‘D&y |<... os nese ee ee May 17 
—+»——_ 


Our Foreign Mission Work 


OUR FOREIGN MISSION WORK 


P. H. Richert, Secretary 


“Be strong and of good courage; be not 
afraid”. Joshua 1:9. 


This was God’s call to battle and conquest 
of Canaan for judgment, with no hope for 
repentance, except in the case of Rahab. Mis- 
sion work is also a battle for the conquest of 
an unbelieving world, but not with the sword, 
as in Joshua’s case, but with Grace and Truth, 
the sword of the Spirit, with very great hope 
for repentance and salvation. While repent- 


ance also implies a judgment, a spiritual judg- 
ment, it is not for destruction but for salvation. 
How much more courage should we have, and 
how much less fear, than Joshua, even in 
times like these, when there is “distress of 
nations, with perplexity . . . 
are failing them for fear,’ 


and men’s hearts 
in view of the 


things which are coming. Nations try to en- 
courage each other by a great “V” (victory) 
but we have a better symbol of victory, the 
cross. May we always look to Him, who won 
the greatest Victory on the cross, a victory over 
sin, Satan, and death. On the Basna field 
alone in India, during the first 3 months of 
this year, 167 souls were won for Christ 
and baptized. Even in China baptisms take 
place right along. That is real victory. Praise 
the Lord! 

While eight missionaries had to come home 
from China this year on account of war con- 
ditions, most of them would have had their 
furloughs in a year or two anyway, which 
makes it much less disappointing. From 
India next spring six missionaries are due 
to come home, because their time of furlough 
has come, which will mean almost as great 
expense as the evacuation from China this 





ay 


—_— 
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year. May we keep this in mind when we STATISTICAL SUMMARY (1940) 
make our mission budget for next year. America India China Total 
. : Native helpers ------ 11 182 125 318 
All in all, the Lord has been very gracious Organized churches _- 9 99 25 56 
to us and our work the past year. Even the Baptized in 1940 ---- _4l 264 363 668 
A a oie : wea Living members -----~ 748 2116 2273 5137 
evacuation of six missionaries to the Philip- Sunday Schools ------ 12 28 18 58 
7 3 : S. S. Enrollment ---- 767 1867 1224 3888 
pines may bring some unexpected blessings, Day school pupils _-—- 903 1274 D177 
because there are many Philipinos who speak bins Bona -------- 9 “ ae vi 

. ° ° e uts Ions ------.--- o o o 
English, and our missionaries can preach the Hospitals ------------ 2 1 3 
* . . . i x x 8 2 29,3 53,8% 
Gospel to them, if the door in China remains resistered treatments: RE ~ et eee 
closed for families. But at present they still yesee gee ---------- 287.89 os Mh 5.470 
P ‘ Pers .22aS2525ss2s-25 529 
study the Chinese language, hoping to return Size of field __6000(2) sa.M. 4,325 4,500 15,825 
. Population ---------- 4000 945,000 2,220,975 3,169,975 
to China. Valuation __-_------- 40,655 161,650 153,300 360,555 
—_—__>———__ 


Our Home Mission Work of the General Conference 


A. J. Neuenschwander, Secretary 


“Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations: 
spare not; lengthen thy cords, and strengthen 
thy stakes” Isaiah 54:2. 

The work of Home Missions is to enlarge 
the power of a weak or struggling church. 
If a group of our people musts move to a 
new location far removed, or if a church is 
handicapped by not being quite able to sup- 
port itself; the Home Mission Board seeks 
to lend whatever aid seems most needed to 
build up the group in their faith and worship 
of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

It has been a source of great satisfaction to 
all interested to note how definitely the spirit 
of Evangelism has manifested itself in the 
Home Mission fields. Many souls have been 
brought into a saving relation with Jesus 
Christ in the past year. 

Isolated groups and small settlements in 
Canada have been visited faithfully by the 
Itinerant Ministers. The aged, the sick and 
such that must remain in hospitals or other 
institutions are visited and the joy of the 
Lord is brought to them. 


Our work in Paraguay, South America has 
many needs, the first and most urgent is in- 
tercessory prayer for those brethren who have 
settled in this country far removed from out- 
side contacts. Pray that the leaders might 
maintain an unshaken faith in God and have 
much joy as they minister to their people, 
also that the members might not become 
discouraged because of the many handicaps 
that they must face, pray definitely that ef- 
forts from the United States to help them 
might be such that the Lord’s benediction 


might rest upon every effort. 
made, let us thank God. 


HOME MISSION CHURCHES IN CANADA 


These churches differ from those in the 
United States. (a) A large membership in 
a church does not necessarily indicate a large 
Congregation, since many Canadian Churches 
have from three to six or even seven preaching 
places. This often leaves each group of wor- 
shippers quite small. (b) Churches of this 
type have one Elder and several Preachers. 
Usually the Preachers are chosen from the 
local group and serve without remuneration. 
The Elder administers Communion and other 
rites reserved for his office and for this reason 
he must do considerable traveling, even in his 
own Congregation. In addition he is expected 
to visit and shepherd unattached Congrega- 
tions and smaller scattered groups of believers. 
(c) Sunday Schools are not as large in propor- 
tion as those in the United States, because of 
the unimproved roads and difficult travel in 
winter when weather is severe and distances 
great. For these reasons it is not uncommon 
to discontinue Sundays Schools during the 
winter months, even as some schools did in 
the States some thirty years ago. Naturally 
such conditions tend to lessen the efficiency of 
Sunday Schools and the results are smaller 
schools. (d) The C. E. or Y. P. Societies are 
well supported and even when they do not 
report any definite organization, they state that 
meetings are held and good programs rendered. 

The Canadian Churches are to be commend- 
ed for the efforts they put forth to give their 
youth Bible training. The latest survey shows 
that they have 16 Bible Schoolg in their 
Conferences. Some of these schools offer a 


For progress 
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well-rounded course of study. Others are 
more limited and are conducted for only six 
to twelve weeks. In all schools Bible studies 
predominate, followed by Church History and 
Sunday School Methods. 


Gifts from the Congregations from Home 
Mission work are on the increase, in spite of 
small crops. This is indeed praiseworthy. 
Recently they collected approximately $2,000.- 
00 for a new German Hymn Book, which is 


to be completed this fall. 


There is one cooperative field—Bethel Mis- 
sion, Corner Sherbrook St. and Sargent Ave- 
nue, Winnipeg, Man., Rev. Benj. Ewert, Pas- 
tor. The Manitoba Conf. Home Mission Com- 
mittee pays the worker and since May 1939 we 
have paid the rent. Since work has started 
here 30 persons have been baptized. This work 
is growing and gives promise of filling a real 
need and therefore merits our prayers. 


—a 


General Conference Peace Committee Activities 


The major nations of the world with the 
exception of the United States have now mad- 
ly plunged into war with complete abandon, 
that no longer reasons, and apparently will 
stop at nothing until certain ends are achieved. 
Violence for violence has been mounting and 
consequently bringing to us an ever increas- 
ing picture of horror and suffering on a scale 
that the world has never before witnessed. At 
this writing our own nation is on the very 
brink of declaring war and also entering the 
mad holocaust with the allied nations. Where 
will it all end? No one knows, except that 
one may guess that if the present spirit of 
hatred and vengeance is maintained, that the 
end will finally come when mutual exhaustion 
and destruction forces both sides in the gi- 
gantic struggle to lay down their arms. 


In the midst of such a world our Peace 
Committee is striving to keep alive in our 
churches a spirit altogether contrary to the 
spirit of war. This would almost appear 
unnecessary in Christian churches where we 
take it for granted that the Spirit of Christ 
lives. For where the Spirit of Christ lives 
there cannot exist the emotions of vengeance, 
hatred, and war. Nevertheless, we have found 
in these days when war propaganda is so sub- 
tle and powerful to deceive, it is especially ne- 
cessary to emphasize the teaching of a Gospel 
of which a great portion stresses the way 
of love toward one another. To that end our 
Committee has encouraged churches to pro- 
vide literature for their people, giving exposi- 
tions on the peace teachings of the New Testa- 
ment which will make more clear the non- 
violent way of life, according to Christ, in 
times of peace as well as in these days of war. 

In the second place our Committee has had 
the task. of making the churches of our Con- 


ference acquainted with the entire Civilian Ser- 
vice program, which is giving us an opportun- 
ity to give practical expression to our Gospel 
of love and non-violence. Five or six mailings 
of literature went out during this past year 
giving information to all of our churches, 
step by step, as the problem of Civilian Pub- 
lic Service was unfolded by the executive mem- 
bers of the Mennonite Central Committee with 
our Government. 


The result of all this work has been, that 
about fifteen Mennonite bodies, more or less 
closely related, are now co-operating on a 
practical and positive project wherein we are 
saying to our Government we cannot use wea- 
pons of worldly passion wherewith to -fight 
our enemies, but we will substitute for them 
methods of love and self-sacrifice. In place 
of the violent way, we would bring aid and 
relief to those who are in need, distress or 
suffering, regardless of nationality, and of the 
danger in which we may be placed in bringing 
such relief or of the cost which may be in- 
volved in the same. At the same time we 
are willing to render services for the material 
welfare of our country, such as housing, road 
making,. farming, soil conservation, which we 
are now doing in the Civilian Public Service 
Camps with no expectation of wages from 
our Government. This will be our way to 
put into practice our faith in Jesus Christ 
and His teachings. 

Our Conference approved the Civilian Pub- 
lic Service program in Souderton, August 18- 
22, 1941, at which time it was clearly specified 
in a resolution that we will fully support the 


Mennonite Central Committee in the adminis- 


tration of these camps and give our financial 
support at the rate of $1.00 per member in 
our Conference for every six months. 





—$ 8 ee, 
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We feel such a program is a greater God- 
given opportunity to more effectively propa- 
gate the Gospel than we have ever had in 
the history of our church. It is a challenge 
to every young man and his church to do 
something in a definite and constructive way 
to bring the Christian Message to the world. 
Reports from various quarters already indicate 
that good impressions are being made on the 
people of non-historic peace churches, and 
in a number of cases on non-sympathetic 
individuals. Surely, this Gospel of deeds of 





love and service coupled with the Gospel of 
“Good News” is bound to bear fruit for the 
future. It is very important that every pas- 
tor will fully inform his congregation of the 
Mennonite Peace Program as it is now being 
concretely expressed in the Civilian Public 
Service Camps and the relief work which is 
being done by Mennonites in the war-in- 
fested parts of the world. We believe where 
the people have the information they will also 
have a vision. 

Ernest J. Bohn, Sec. 





Civilian Public Service Program 


Henry A. Fast 

The Selective Service Act of 1940 made 
provision that boys who felt unable to partici- 
pate in military training in any form “because 
of their religious training and belief” could 
perform “work of national importance under 
civilian direction.” The actual working out of 
‘the “practical details for such a program of 
ntitienal service provided many difficulties 
and problems, both for the government as 
well as for the interested peace church groups. 
The government ‘had legal and technical diffi- 
culties to deal with aside from other problems, 
and the peace church groups had certain basic 
values which they were trying to safeguard in 
setting up this national service. 

On December 19, 1940, Mr. Clarence Dykstra 
and General Lewis G. Hershey, and their 
staff from Selective Headquarters, together 
with some two dozen representatives of the 
historic peace churches—Church of the Breth- 
ren, Quakers, and Mennonites—and represen- 
tatives of other peace groups in other denomi- 
nations, met in Washington to make final ar- 
rangements for the setting-up of a Civilian 
Public Service program. At this Washington 
meeting a tentative agreement was reached 
whereby the government would supply camps 
in livable condition (usually C.C.C. camps) 
and would provide the technical staff, the 
work program, necessary machinery and tools, 
and the church groups would take care of the 
whole conscientious-objector problem, provid- 
ing the necessary administrative staff and sup- 
plying clothing, food, medical care, and the 
educational program. The President of the 
United States approved this arrangement Jan- 
uary 17, 1941. The arrangement was an ex- 


perimental one, subject to reconsideration after 
a half year of experience in administering 
camps. 

There were other difficulties that had to be 
adjusted before the program could finally get 
under way. The result was that the first 
camp did not open until May 15, 1941. This 
was a Quaker camp near Baltimore, Maryland. 
A week later the first Mennonite camp near 
Grottoes, Virginia, and the first Brethren camp 
near Lagro, Indiana were opened. All of these 
camps received only a small assignment; Grot- 
toes camp receiving only nine. From such 
small beginnings there has developed since 
that time an extensive program of Civilian 
Public Service. The camps are officially desig- 
nated as Civilian Public Service Camps and 
are given a number in accordance with the 
order of their establishment. By this time 
twenty camps are in actual operation with 
something over fifteen hundred boys in camp. 
The peak load has not been reached, and no 
one knows what the total number of boys in 
camp will finally be. The present camps will 
all be filled by the middle of January, and 
new camps will have to be opened in January 
and February. 

CAMPS ON DEC. 9 


Church Camp Total 
Brethren Largo, Indiana -__---------- 97 
Brethren Magnolia, Arkansas ys 112 
Brethren Kane, Pennsylvania -------- 121 
Brethren Stronach, Michigan -------- 102 
Brethren-Mennonite 

Cascade Locks, Oregon ------ 137 
Mennonite Grottoes, Virginia ---------- 88 
Mennonite Colorado Springs, Colorado --137 
Mennonite Bluffton, Indiana -------~--- 132 
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Mennonite Dennison, Iowa ____________ 152 
Mennonite Sideling Hill, Pennsylvania 114 
Mennonite Henry, Illinois _____-_______ 60 
Mennonite-Brethren 

Marietta, Ohio _____________ 41 
Quaker San Dimas, California ______ 92 
Quaker Patapsco, Maryland ________ 88 
Quaker Petersham, Massachusetts ___ 36 
Quaker Royalston, Massachusetts __ 45 
Quaker Cooperstown, New York ____ 34 
Quaker Merom, Indiana ____________ 99 
Quaker Buck Creek, North Carolina 133 
Quaker Ashburnham, Massachusetts 22 
Catholic Stoddard, Massachusetts ____ 29 


The work program of these camps up to the 
present is very largely under the direction of 
soil conservation, forestry, nursery, and na- 
tional park service. Other types of service are 
now being explored. Among these are work 
under the United States Department of Public 
Health, service in State Institutions for the 
mentally ill, service in camps for interned 
aliens, and reconstruction work in countries 
at war—England and China—and a service of 
good will in Latin American countries—Mexico 
and South America. 

The attitude of government officials, both 
of the Selective Service System, Department 
of Justice, and various other departments of 
government, has been exceedingly co-operative, 
sympathetic, and understanding. There has 
been a genuine and earnest desire to safe- 
guard the rights of conscience and to work 
out an intelligent solution to a difficult prob- 
lem. We need to be profoundly grateful for 
a government that makes such earnest efforts 
to safeguard the rights of individual con- 
science. 

In order to facilitate the handling of this 
whole conscientious objector problem, there 
was set up in Washington the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors which was to 
represent the interests of the concerned Chris- 
tian peace groups and was to serve as an 
intermediary in negotiating with the govern- 
ment. Because of the many heavy demands 
made upon this office, it has grown from one 
person, Paul Comly French, operating from 
a small hotel room, to a staff of about ten, 
stenographers included. Every effort has been 
made to keep down the expense of the Wash- 
ington office and to refer matters to the service 
committees of the cooperating groups, but there 
are certain matters which can be handled 





only in Washington and by a central office, 
and proper provision had to be made for the 
efficient handling of such questions. Paul 
Comly French is still the Executive Secretary 
of the National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors, and has guarded with great care and 
intelligence and sympathetic understanding the 
interests of Mennonites no less than Quakers 
or Brethren or other groups. In the develop- 
ment of this whole program, the Brethren, 
Quakers and Mennonites have from the first 
taken the initiative and others like the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and Methodists have 
co-operated in the finest spirit of harmony in 
the development of the whole program. The 
National Service Board functions through an 
executive council of seven. The present of- 
ficers are M. R. Zigler, Church of the Breth- 
ren, president; Orie Miller, Mennonite, vice- 
president; Paul Comly French, Quaker, exe- 
cutive secretary; and Paul Furnas, Quaker, 
treasurer. 

Since some eighty-three different denomina- 
tions were represented in the conscientious- 
objector group it was thought wise to set up 
a consultative council that would meet less 
frequently but would give a chance to widely 
scattered groups to express their concerns and 
to make recommendations to the National 
Service Board. 

The various Mennonite groups consulting 
together felt that the administration of this 
program as far as our people were concerned 
could best be entrusted in the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee. It was well organized, in- 
corporated, and well known in Mennonite 
circles. The various Mennonite groups operat- 
ing through this Committee have cooperated in 
a most wonderful way in trying to solve this 
difficult problem for the good of our young 
men and in harmony with our Christian con- 
viction. The actual management of the Civil- 
ian Public Service program was entrusted to 
the hands of Orie Miller, executive secretary 
of the M.C.C., and to Henry A. Fast, general 
director of camps. 

The finding of well-qualified personnel to 
administer these camps has not been easy. 
The work of directing a camp of 125-135 boys 
coming from very widely differing religious 
and educational backgrounds is no small one. 
It requires the service of people with the high- 
est qualifications. We have often had to ask 
persons who were performing a very useful 
service to free themselves from their present 
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occupation and give a year of service to this 
cause of the church and of the young men. 
We have been very fortunate in finding well- 
qualified leaders who were willing to give their 
time and efforts to this worthy Christian cause, 
but it is a continuing problem and requires 
an alert search for available people. 

The boys in camp have acquitted themselves 
very well in the amount and quality of service 
which they have rendered on government pro- 
jects. They have commended themselves to 
the communities in which they serve, both 
by their service as well as by the quality of 
their personal character and the spirit and 
conduct of the group. The morale and dis- 
cipline is excellent. The problem of maintain- 
ing a high standard of Christian life, rela- 
tionship, and service is entrusted to the camp 
staff, and they have to watch over it carefully 
lest the boys gradually slip back to a mere 
level of respectable mediocrity. The boys have 
entered camp apparently with a real desire to 
perform a significant service and to transform 
a year of required labor into a genuine op- 
portunity for constructive service and in addi- 
tion make it a period of real growth in under- 
standing and in skill of living. 

The administering of camps obviously has 
its problems. The boys who arrive there are 
not perfect. They are subject to the same 
human emotions and temptations and weak- 
nesses which they had in their local communi- 
ties. Sometimes they have real difficulty in 
adjusting themselves to camp standards and 
camp life, but the spirit of the boys as a 
whole is very encouraging. The boys are 
serving without pay and are making no com- 
plaints. 

The development of the educational and re- 
ligious life program of camp, frankly had to 
be a matter of experiment. It had to take into 
account a variety of factors like: the desires 
and concerns of our Mennonite constituency; 
the educational, social, and religious back- 
ground of the boys in camp; their recreational, 
educational, and religious needs, interests, and 
desires; the availability of leadership qualified 
to assist in educational activities; the limits 
of time open for these activities; and the limits 
of funds available for this purpose. 

In the early stages the individual camps were 
given a large amount of liberty to work out 
the educational and religious life programs 
on the basis of their own particular needs or 
the desires of the boys. However, it soon 


became apparent that there was urgent need 
for the formulation of a clear statement of 
objectives and policies which could guide all 
our camps and give them a common direction 
and focus. In response to this need the Men- 
nonite Central Committee sponsored a meet- 
ing in Chicago, October 10 and 11 at which 
all our educational directors in camps, the 
presidents of our 4-year Mennonite colleges, 
the Executive Committee of the Mennonite 
Central Committee and the general Director 
of Camps were present. At that meeting this 
whole problem was thoroughly discussed and 
a clear and detailed statement of objectives 
and policies adopted. The group there present 
felt that our educational and religious life 
program should result in, (1) a deeper appre- 
ciation of our Mennonite heritage and mission 
in the world, (2) a better understanding of the 
Christian’s relation to the state and the com- 
munity, (3) a deepening of Christian experi- 
ence, (4) a promotion of personal growth in 
skills, in mind, and in appreciations. This 
broad statement, even without its subdivisions, 
gives an intimation of the large and Christian 
purpose that should guide in the development 
of a program of activity for the leisure time 
of boys in camp. 

In harmony with this suggestion plans are 
now under way for the printing of a series 
of booklets that will be helpful in camp in 
realizing the basic values above indicated. 
Our educational directors in our camps are 
likewise striving to unify their efforts with 
these objectives as a center. 

From the beginning interested peace groups 
were trying to explore the possibility of re- 
ceiving considerably more government assis- 
tance in the administering of camps. That 
problem has been carefully explored and ap- 
parently the issue at the present time is quite 
clear cut, namely, that either we go over event- 
ually into camps completely under government 
control and operation where the church groups 
would be permitted to perform a chaplaincy 
service, or else we carry on very much like 
we do at the present time where we pay for 
the maintenance of the boys in camp, but 
where the church groups have complete con- 
trol over the whole program of camp life in- 
cluding the educational and religious life pro- 
gram. The values which the church groups 
have found in the present set-up have been 
so priceless that they are anxious to retain 
them almost at all costs. When Quaker, 
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Brethren, and Mennonite groups about the 
middle of October were confronted with the 
issue whether they wanted to surrender these 
values and have the government take complete 
control of camp, they unanimously decided 
that they wanted to maintain the opportunity 
of a church controlled camp program and they 
declared themselves willing to pay for the priv- 
ilege. The government appears to be quite 
willing to have us carry on, but they want 
assurance that we intend to carry on for some 
time. 

Contributions from churches in support of 
the Civilian Public Service program are com- 
ing in in a most gratifying way. The effective 
functioning of these camps demands that our 
churches keep alive an active and prayerful 
interest in the program and maintain a faith- 
ful and sacrificing support of the cause. Only 
then can this service be a real blessing to our 
boys, our church, and our country. Then 
it can in truth become a genuine witness to 
the meaning, power, and validity of our faith 
in Jesus’ way of love and self-giving. 


Camp Marietta 


Civilian Public Service Camp No. 8 is lo- 
cated about five miles south of Marietta, 
Ohio, on state highway 50. This is up the 
river from Marietta in the Ohio River Valley. 
Therefore the soil of this state tract of 98 
acres is sandy soil. There are some 60 acres 
of comparatively level land which, is tillable 
and lies next to the road. Back of tis, up on 
the hill, is the location of the camp strrounded 
by more hills which are covered with pine and 
many other varieties of trees. This land is 
used by the State of Ohio for one of its State 
Forest Nurseries, which happens to be its 
largest. Here is where trees are grown, started 
from the seed, cultivated for two or three 
years and then shipped to all parts of the 
state. Here is where the Conscientious Objec- 
tors spend their eight hour working days. The 
trees are started in the seed beds, then after 
one or two years they are transplanted into 
rows. These trees must receive very good 
care. During the summer months the weeds 
grow rather rapidly and the boys must go 
through them on their hands and knees and 
pull them. There are between twelve and 
one-half to fifteen million trees grown in this 
nursery. The greatest part are different vari- 
eties of pine: Red, White Jack Pine and oth- 
ers. Besides the pine there are some Hem- 


lock, Poplar, Cypress and Walnut trees. 

The campees have come to Marietta from 
nearly all parts of the state of Ohio. A few 
came from other states, but had been working 
in Ohio prior. to their induction. These as- 
signees have come from fifteen different de- 
nominations while one assignee has no church 
affiliation. Although the camp is under the 
direction of the Mennonite Central Committee 
and the Brethren Service Committee the as- 
signees from other groups are welcomed as 
members of the same group and fit into the 
program along with Mennonite and Brethrea 
boys. 

Great emphasis is placed on the religious 
program. Prayer is offered before each meal, 
and after breakfast a worship service is con- 
ducted by members of the staff or by different 
assignees. Nearly every Sunday morning ser- 
vices are conducted in the camp. These con- 
sist of Sunday School classes followed by 
preaching services. At times transportation 
is provided by the camp so that the assignees 
may attend the church of their choice in Mari- 
etta. Private prayer and meditation have a 
real place in the lives of the boys in camp. 
There is great effort made to attain spiritual 
growth through informal discussion on re- 
ligious topics. While there is a great difference 
of religious opinion expressed; there is also 
a genuine striving for a better understanding 
of each other’s way of living the Christian 
life. Many of the boys consider it a privilege 
to associate with fellow Christians of so many 
different denominations. One assignee ex- 
presses himself thus: “We not only see a better 
way of life together while in camp; but we 
are training ourselves to better cooperate as 
Christians when we leave camp.” Another 
says “All of us, regardless of our particular 
church affiliation, can better see the principles 
of Christ as they ought to be lived because 
of our fellowship with members of other faiths. 

The educational program is both academic 
and recreational. For the past several months 
the Book of Luke has been studied every 
Monday night. A First Aid class is given 
every Tuesday night. The past few weeks 
members of the camp have been enrolled in 
a course in typing. A photography club has 
been organized and has been quite active. 

A camp council takes great interest in 
camp policies and camp activities. Two coun- 


cilmen from each dormitory are elected for a 
period of one month. These with the director 
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meet each Tuesday night to consider matters 
of interest to the camp. 

The camp staff consists of a director, a 
business manager, a nurse and a dietitian. 
Rev. David C. Wedel of Halstead, Kansas, 
has served as Director until recently. He 
will be succeeded by Rev. John F. Schmidt 
of Buhler, Kansas. Robert F. Eschleman 
is serving as Business Manager. Mrs. Eschle- 
man is the camp nurse. The dietitian is Miss 
Ruth Schmidt from Harper, Kansas. 

The work of the camp has been a constant 
challenge to both the boys and the staff, and 
we hope also to the constituency. Let us 
continue to support this work wholeheartedly. 

D. C. W. 


Civilian Public Service Camp No. 13 
Bluffton, Indiana 


Unlike most of the Civilian Service Camps, 
this: camp opened with a capacity enroll- 
ment, 72 boys arriving June 23 and 59 more 
on June 26. The camp is rated by the Men- 
nonite Central Committee as a 135-man camp. 
Later, one more was transferred from a neigh- 
boring camp, making a maximum enrollment 
to date of 132. 4 boys have been realeased 
on grounds of dependency, 2 on account of 
physical disability, and 14 on the basis of age 
(being 28 or more years of age). 3 new 
assignees arrived during Sept.-Oct., 11 on 
Nov. 7 with three more and and transfer 
due to arrive before Dec. 1. These will make a 
total strength of 131, the same as at the be- 
ginning. 

The boys work for the State of Indiana 
in the Wells County Forest and Game Pre- 
serve, a tract of 1300 acres. Two principal 
projects are in operation in this preserve,— 
nursery activity for re-forestation purposes and 
wild life conservation. In the former over 
1,500,000 seedlings were grown this year, which 
will be lifted, sorted, and planted in the 
spring, or packed and shipped elsewhere in 
the state. In the latter department quails, 
pheasants, and racoons are propagated for 
release in various parts of the state. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 quails and pheasants and 
400 racoons are considered a season’s quota. 

In addition, a number of projects of con- 
struction or re-construction are afoot, as prin- 
cipal activities during the winter season. The 
technical staff have been congenial and appre- 
ciative of the quantity and quality of work 


done by the boys, and have been free in so 
expressing themselves. 

The part of the camp plant being occupied 
at present, consists of 15 buildings, principal 
of which are the administration building and 
dispensary, kitchen and dining hall, four dor- 
mitories (112 ft. in length), recreation hall 
and ironing room, chapel, bath house, and 
library. An adjoining part of the camp prop- 
erty consists of a 12-stall truck shed, garage, 
blacksmith shop, paint and oil house, and tool 
house. These will be occupied by the project 
superintendent and his organization when they 
are duly provided with trucks and tools. 

Our camp staff consists of Rev. Raymond L. 
Hartzler director; Dr. Guy F. Hershberger of 
the faculty of Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 
educational director, Mrs. Hershberger, mat- 
ron; and Miss Myrtle Kolb, formerly dietician 
at Goshen College, dietician and cook. 

The camp council consists of the staff, one 
representaitve of each of the eight dormitory 
units, and four members at large, elected by 
the group from a panel of nominations for- 
mulated by the camp staff. A committee on 
Religious Life and Activity arranges for the 
Sunday evening services and Tuesday evening 
prayer meetings. 

The weekly schedule is as follows: Sunday 
morning—Sunday School (organized and con- 
ducted by the campees) and morning worship 
service; Sunday evening—Christian Endeavor 
or special service provided by groups from 
constituent or neighborhood churches; Mon- 
day evening—camp chorus rehearsal and class 
work; Tuesday evening—prayer meeting, first 
aid and safety instruction; Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings— class work; Friday eve- 
ning—second camp chorus rehearsal and mis- 
cellaneous; Saturday evening—social hour.— 

Raymond L. Hartzler, Dir. 


C. P. S. Camp No. 18 


The Civilian Public Service Camp, Denison, 
Iowa, was opened on August 28, 1941 with an 
initial enrollment of 72 campees. The C.C.C. 
War Veterans had evacuated the camp the 
day before and so the place fortunately was 
received in good liveable condition. In fact 
it is one of the better C.C:C. camp sites in 
the country. 

At the time of this writing the staff con- 
sists of the following: Rev. G. G. Yoder, Di- 
rector, Willard Baer, business manager, Prof. 
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Albert Foote, educational and associate di- 
rector, Miss Kate Yoder, dietician, Miss Elida 
Schrag, matron and nurse. The members of 
the advisory board and their respective ad- 
dresses are as follows: Rev. P. A. Penner, 
Newton, Kansas, Bishop Elmer Swartz- 
endruber, Wellman, Iowa, Rev. D. A. Regier, 
Mountain Lake, Minn., Rev. M. A. Kroeker, 
Marion, S. Dak., Bishop D. J. Fisher, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

To date 135 men are enrolled. These rep- 
resent 12 branches of the Mennonite churches. 
Seven men come from other than Mennonite 
churches. The Old Mennonite church holds 
the largest representation. The men come 
from 14 states. Kansas and Ohio are holding 
the largest representations. 

The general routine of the camp is similar 
to that of other C. P. S. Camps. Breakfast 
is served at 6:10 o’clock, after which a morn- 
ing devotion follows. At 7:15 the men board 
the trucks that take them to their project work. 
At about 4:45 in the evening they return, until 
5:45 is cleanup time. Then supper is served. 
After supper the religious, educational and 
recreational program offers to occupy their 


time. Saturday morning is house-cleaning 
time. The afternoon is at the men’s dis- 
posal. The Sunday service consists in Sunday 


School, preaching service and evening Bible 
discussion hour. 

Work of national importance is rendered 
in soil and moisture conservation service. The 
Western part of Iowa is rolling country with 
a rich but very loose wind-driven soil ap- 
proximately fifty feet in depth. Since its water 
erodes very easily many deep gullies have 
been washed out which by each heavy rain 
work farther into the farm. From every 
hillside fertile soil is washed away every year. 
As a whole Western Iowa has a rather arid 
climate and so much of the work also con- 
sists in arranging for contour farming. To 
insure the soil, stop gulley wash-outs and to 
conserve moisture is invaluable service here. 
During the freeze-up winter months the men 
will resort to concrete work in road building. 
Three to five government technicians -direct 
the work. 

Much emphasis is placed upon proper use 
of leisure time. A very attractive educational 
and recreational program has been introduced 
that aims to train the men toward a practical 
type of Christian, public-spirited living. The 
core-course outlined by the Mennonite Cen- 


tral Committee stresses Mennonite Church 
History and the manifold high ideals including 
the peace principles, and worthy customs which 
come to us as an inestimable heritage from 
our ancestors. Farm Management, typing, 
Bookkeeping, Public Speaking, First Aid, Bi- 
ble Doctrine, Sunday School Pedagogy and 
Chorus are some of the other courses. Assist- 
ance is given in the pursuit of such hobbies as 
wood work, shop metal, and art. 

The hope and prayer of the staff and cer- 
tainly also of the large majority of the men 
is that the C. P. S. Camp exeprience will lead 
all our enrollees into a richer Christian ex- 
perience and develop them into a nobler pub- 
lic-welfare spirited citizenery. May.God richly 
bless our government that respects the con- 
science of its citizens. May He bless our 
great nation and with us all the nations of the 
world. 

Albert Foote. 


Colorado Springs CPS Camp 

Soil conservation is the “work of national 
importance” in which the young conscientious 
objectors of the Civilian Public Service camp 
of Colorado Springs are engaged. The men who 
have been assigned to the Colorado Springs 
camp have chosen Civilian Public Service 
because of their religious convictions of op- 
position to war and military service. 

The Colorado Springs camp is one of more 
than twenty Civilian Public Service camps 
operated throughout the nation by the “his- 
toric peace churches”: the Brethren, Friends, 
and Mennonites. The local C.P.S. camp is 
operated by the Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee, the central peace and relief organization 
of the several branches of the Mennonites 
of America. Serving as director of the camp 
is Albert Gaeddert, young Mennonite minister 
from Kansas. 

The camp at Colorado Springs occupies 
the grounds and buildings formerly used by a 
C.C.C. group. The barracks have been con- 
verted into dormitories and the mess hall 
into the camp dining room. A small staff 
of assignees has been engaged in renovating 
and maintaining these buildings loaned to C. 
P. S. by the government. 

Approximately 125 assignees, between the 
ages of 21 and 28, are members of the local 
C.P.S. camp. Young men of various back- 
grounds are brought together in this Civilian 
Public Service camp. Numerous denomina- 
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tions are represented by the campers at Colo- 
rado Springs. The Mennonites constitute the 
predominant religious grouping, with seven 
branches of the Mennonite Church included. 
Represented among the campers are more than 
a dozen other denominational affiliations. To 
the Colorado Springs camp come assignees 
from ten states. The largest number are 
from such states as Kansas, Iowa, and Okla- 
homa. Many occupations are represented by 
the young men in camp. Farming is the occu- 
pational preference of the majority. One of 
the joys and challenges of the Civilian Public 
Service experience at Colorado Springs has 
been this opportunity to build Christian fel- 
lowship among campers with such diverse 
backgrounds. 


A major emphasis of the program at the 
C.P.S. camp is to do work of excellent quality 
on the soil conservation projects. To assist in 
conserving our most valuable natural resource 
—the soil—is thought to be of great social 
importance. The campers spend more than 
forty hours a week in soil conservation work 
on the ranches of the county. The work is 
under the direct supervision of a group of 
trained technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Religious worship and study occupies a 
foremost place in the camp program. Follow- 
ing every breakfast the campers unite in a 
brief devotional service. A quiet period be- 
tween 9:15 and 9:30 is reserved for the evening 
devotions. On Thursday evenings a Bible 
class meets for study. Worship services are 
held every Sunday morning in the assembly 
hall. Immediately following the worship ser- 
vice the five Sunday School classes meet. A 
Christian Endeavor service is arranged by the 
campers for every Sunday evening. 


For the evenings and week-ends a full edu- 
cational and recreational program has been 
organized. Many interested groups meet for 
study on weekday evenings. Such groups as 
the following are included in the program: 
first aid, Spanish, typing, surveying, photogra- 
phy, chorus, and dramatics. For those who 
wish to continue their college education, sev- 
eral college credit courses are being offered. 
These courses, which are provided free of 
tuition charges, are taught by camp instruc- 
tors. The recreational life of the camp centers 
about the camp recreational hall and playing 
field. The athletic program is planned and ar- 





ranged by a committee of campers. 


The major contribution of the educational 
program is the camp course on “basic Men- 
nonite and Christian objectives”. This has 
been planned by the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee and the local camp staff to meet the 
needs and interests of the campers. In the 
course on objectives attention is centered upon 
such fundamental phases of our way of life as 
the following: the historic principle of non- 
resistance, the basic values in the Mennonite 
heritage, the rural way of life, Christian citi- 
zenship, and the deepening of Christian exper- 
ience. 


R. K. 
—_——_——————_ 


MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


The Mennonite Central Committee was first 
organized at Elkhart, Indiana, on August 20, 
1920. The need for such co-operative channel 
for relief became apparent as a result of the 
visit to.the United States of a delegation of 
Russian Mennonites during the spring and 
summer of 1920. The Committee was set up 
to provide a channel for sending relief to the 
Mennonite brotherhood in Russia and was 
made up of representatives appointed by the 
relief organizations of the several Mennonite 
groups co-operating. Bro. P. C. Hiebert, Sterl- 
ing, Kansas, was appointed chairman and has 
continued to serve in this office since. Bro. 
M. H. Kratz of Philadelphia served as vice- 
chairman from the time of the organization 
until his death. Bro. Levi Mumaw, Scottdale, 
Pa., likewise served as Secretary-Treasurer 
until his passing in 1936. 


The first service to our Russian Mennonite 
brethren was in connection with a relief unit 
set up in Constantinople, Turkey in the late 
fall of 1920. Through the help of this unit 
some hundreds of Russian Mennonite 
refugees were aided in coming to the 
United States, to Canada, and to certain 
other European countries. By the summer 
of 1921 relief in Russia was under way and 
under the general direction of Bro. A. J. Miller. 
During the four years following, more than 
one million dollars was contributed by the 
churches in North America in cash and kind 
to help their brethren in Russia. At one time 
and for several months during this period 
more than thirty thousand individuals in 
Russia received daily food from the organi- 
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zation’s food kitchens. This phase of MCC 
work came to a close about 1925. During 
these same years, and for several years fol- 
lowing, the Committee aided the migration of 
Mennonites from Russia to Canada. This 
aid consisted of numerous clothing shipments 
from the United States, also loans to indi- 
vidual immigrant families and groups to help 
in their settlement, donations of funds to 
such as were temporarily detained in Germany 
and Portsmouth, England before their admis- 
sion to Canada, etc. 


The second major project of the Mennonite 
Central Committee, however, was in connection 
with the later migration of Russian Menno- 
nites to Paraguay, South America. Of the 
5,000 or more who escaped from Russia to 
Germany in the winter of 1929-30, about 2200 
chose Paraguay as their future home and 
were assisted with their transportation costs 
and to procure the necessary equipment for 
living and work in Paraguay and for their 
first year’s support through funds raised by 
the Mennonite churches in the U.S.A. More 
than $200,000 passed through the MCC trea- 
sury between 1929 and 1933 in connection 
with this project. With the coming of the 
last group from Harbin, China, this par- 
ticular movement came to a close. Of these 
refugees and their children, approximately 
2500 are now in Paraguay—about 1,650 of 
whom are still in the original Chaco settle- 
ment. 


Another major project carried through by the 
Committee was in connection with the pur- 
chase in 1937 of Corporation Paraguayia and 
all its assets—the major asset of this organiza- 
tion being the 330,000 acre tract of land on 
which the Chaco settlement is located. This 
purchase involved an expenditure of $57,00 and 
was financed through special participating loans 
made to the Mennonite Central Committee by 
interested brethren in the United States. The 
original plan of liquidating this loan over a 
15-year period through re-sales from this 
property to Mennonites resident in the Chaco 
has proceeded to date according to schedule. 


During October and November, 1939, it be- 
came evident that all the constituent groups 
of the MCC were interested in proceeding with 
a War-sufferers Relief program and agreed 
to have this program function through the 
agency of the Committee. Bro. M. C. Leh- 
man, Goshen, Indiana, was the first relief com- 





missioner sent to Europe under this program 
and has been in service since December, 1939. 
At the present time he represents the Com- 
mittee’s interests in occupied Europe and has 
been conducting a limited piece of relief work 
in Warsaw, Poland and another during the 
summer of 1941 in Alsace-Lorraine. Bro. 
Lehman has also given aid to particular Men- 
nonite congregations and to certain prisoner 
groups in Germany. 

The Committee’s service to England was 
opened by Bro. Amos Swartzendruber in Jan- 
uary, 1940. Bro. Ted Claassen, John E. Coff- 
man, Peter Dyck have continued in this service 
since. The program in England is being con- 
ducted on a monthly budget of about $3,000.00. 
An additional phase of the work there con- 
sists of clothing distributions. Frequent ship- 
ments continue to go forward from both the 
United States and Canada. The present pro- 
gram includes support and management of 
children’s and old people’s evacuee homes in 
various centers and a mobile canteen service in 
the city of Birmingham. : 


Bro. Swartzendruber continued to France 
in the spring of 1940 and there with Spanish 
relief worker, Ernest Bennett, organized the 
beginnings of the Committee’s present service 
to unoccupied France. Four workers, Henry 
Buller, J. N. Byler, Lois Gunden, and Helen 
Penner, make up the workers’ staff in this 
field. The major channels of relief consists of 
milk distribution to school children in Lyon, 
France, in children’s refugee and convalescent 
homes near Marseille, and also near the Span- 
ish border, and in general food distribution 
and other service to needs with which the 
workers are in touch and in which they have 
opportunity to serve. 


In May, 1941, the Committee decided to ex- 
pand its war sufferers’ relief program to con- 
tinuing needs in Paraguay. Dr. John Schmidt 
and Bro. Vernon Schmidt represent these in- 
terests in the Chaco and East Paraguay set- 
tlements respectively. 


Since January 1, 1941, the MCC has also 
been administering the United States Civilian 
Public Service program for all the Mennonite 
groups as well as for the Brethren in Christ 
and several other similar groups. 


The Mennonite Central Committee is now 
composed of fifteen officially appointed regular 
members and two associate members and was 
incorporated in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Au- 
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gust 27, 1937. Item three in the Articles of 
Incorporation follows: “A precise and accurate 
state of the purposes for which the corporation 
is formed is as follows: To function as a 
charitable organization in the relief of human 
suffering and distress and in aiding, rehabili- 
tating and reestablishing Mennonite and other 
refugees, and generally to support, conduct, 
maintain and administer relief and kindred 
charitable projects. ' 

Said corporation does not contemplate pe- 
cuniary gain or profit, incidental or otherwise 
to its members.” 

In the Committee’s War Sufferers’ Relief 


ge 


program our Canadian groups also co-operate. 
For this purpose, therefore, the membership 
constituency is around 170,000. All co-operat- 
ing groups have endorsed the Committee’s 
stated goal of a minimum of one dollar per 
church member per year for war sufferers’ 
relief purposes. With the present dire need 
in so many places around the world, and as 
the organization and its workers develop ex- 
perience in serving this need, and as informa- 
tion of the need and the work are reaching 
this membership, indications show that this 
minimum goal will soon be reached and pass- 
ed. Orie O. Miller 





Emergency Relief Work 


As we look back over the past year and re- 
mind ourselves of some of the activities of the 
Relief Board, we must humbly confess be- 
fore God and men, that so little has been ac- 
complished in the presence of the great needs 
which were placed at our door. 


The work in Europe, which was started near- 
ly 2 years ago, could be continued, in a small 
way, to the present time. The needs and suf- 
ferings of these unfortunate war victims among 
young and old, is so great that we constantly 
wish we could do more. 


We are often limited in different ways. May 
it be that our faith is weak? Would our Lord 
and Master have occasion to say, “Oh ye of 
little faith’? We have a number of young 
people on the waiting list willing to go at any- 
time overseas to do Relief work even in the 
face of real bodily danger. It is not an easy 
task to get passports for these workers. The 
government at the present time granted a very 
limited number of passports. The workers 
cannot stand the strain and danger much long- 
er than a year at a time, and need be exchang- 
ed. It is getting more difficult to remit funds 
to Europe, especially Germany which may be 
entirely closed by now. 


We rejoice that the clothing shipments so 
far have reached their destination, except a 
small loss at one of the docks by a bomb- 
shell. Three persons from the United States, 
sailed October the 4th for France to replace 


some of the workers there. They reported a 
safe arrival in Lisbon. Three are to go from 
Canada to England. 

This work is in a large measure already be- 
ing recognized by the governments of the land 
in which the work is being carried on. Our 
government officials are taking a very friendly 
attitude toward this work. As the war con- 
tinues the needs will become unlimited and 
also our opportunities. May we be willing and 
ready to make the best of them before they 
slip by unheeded. 

We are glad to report that the MCC have 
made arrangements to give  substancial 
financial and medical aid to our brethren and 
sisters in South America. May we at all times 
be willing to make our contribution, that the 
above plan can bring a real blessing to those 
that are benefitted thereby. 

India is facing a famine in our Mission 
field. We may soon be called upon to give 
relief there. There are also many opportuni- 
ties in our own dear country to show our love 
and sympathy by helping the poor and desti- 
tute of our own household first and also others. 

Probably never before in our age has the 
challenge come to us so forcibly, as right now, 
to be real witnesses by our testimony of Non- 
resistance, Peace, and Love in a practical way. 

May God give us grace to let our Light so 
shine that our Father in heaven might be 
glorified. 

John C. Mueller, Secretary 
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Our Canadian Immigrant Brethren 


When our immigrants from Russia came 
into Canada in the Years 1923 to 1930, one 
of the conditions was that we had to guarantee 
that the new arrivals would not become a 
public charge and that they would be received 
into the homes of our Canadian Mennonites. 

In 1933 there was a good crop in Saskatche- 
wan and besides most of the members of the 
Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization 
lived in this province. For these reasons it 
is clear that we thought the immigrants com- 
ing over that year should come to Saskatche- 
wan. 

The attitude of our Candian Mennonites at 
that time was not very favorable toward our 
immigration work, in fact, there was a great 
deal of opposition. But when the first train- 
load came into Rosthern on the 21st of July, 
1923, it took but a very short time until ali 
the immigrants, 608 in number, were dis- 
tributed among our Canadian people. It did 
not take long before all the new arrivals were 
on their way to homes where Canadian brethren 
were willling to take them in and to take 
care of them. Since the crops were good, they 
were able to earn considerable sums of money 
and the arrangement was that the money earn- 
ed be paid on their transport debts, while we 
made ourselves responsible to furnish them 
with clothing and also to provide the needed 
shelter for the winter. 

For 1924 the arrangement with the trans- 
portation company was for the bringing over 
of 5000 people, but this number was re- 
duced to 4000 since crops were poor in the 
West that year. It was then arranged with 
our Mennonite brethren in Ontario that the 
greater number in that year should go to On- 
tario. At that time it was thought that the 
stay of our incoming people in Ontario would 
only be temporary, because we believed that 
they could build up a home in the West easier 
than they would in the East. But most of our 
people who came to Ontario found work in 
that province and many of them made their 
homes in Ontario permanently. 

The years following proved that the new 
arrivals as a whole were better off in Ontario 
than they were in the other provinces, and 
many of those who went to Ontario in the 
first place have remained there and many others 


who came to the western provinces went to On- 
tario later to stay there. In late years many of 
the immigrant families have established them- 
selves on the Niagara Peninsula, where a 
large area of waste land not considered valu- 
able for agriculture was still to be found. 
I have had the opportunity to go through 
the settlements there and I was surprised 
how well our people are getting along there. 
Many have established their homes there and 
are living on their own farms, they are raising 
fruit and are selling their produce at a very 
good price. During the first few years their 
sustainance comes largely from growing toma- 
toes, but they also have gone into fruit grow- 
ing—peaches, pears, apples, and they are get- 
ting along quite well. A number of them have 
their holdings free of debt by this time. They 
also established two canning factories on a co- 
operative basis. This gives them a very good 
opportunity to get better prices for their pro- 
duce. There seems to be a very good oppor- 
tunity for our people to make good on lands 
that were considered by many oldtimers to be 
worthless. There are four churches built by 
our incoming people in that district and I am 
glad to say that their church services are well 
attended. Young people are being looked after 
by men particularly fitted for the work among 
the young and the young people gather sev- 
eral times a week for choir practices and oth- 
er Christian work. Another larger group of 
immigrant families has settled in the south- 
eastern part of Ontario, in Essex County, 
around Leamington, Harrow, Windsor. These 
people are also coming along very well. They 
have also built several churches. 
We have the arrangement with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company that if any district 
where our immigrants live is ready to pay off 
the whole transportation indebtedness, includ- 
ing the accounts of their weaker members, the 
interest for 10 years is being cancelled. There 
are five districts in Ontario who have in this 
way paid off the whole indebtedness, including 
the debts of the seemingly hopeless cases. We 
consider this was a fine piece of Christian co- 
operation where the stronger came to the 
help of the weaker ones and the whole trans- 
portation indebtedness of those districts was 
in that way wiped out. All the cash, of 
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course, that was in that district and all the 
credit that the local banks gave them was made 
available in order to make this possible. 

One would think that in cases of this kind 
their contributions for mission work would 
suffer, but as a matter of fact, when mission 
festivals came along in fall, large sums were 
contributed for the mission cause. 

In Watterloo, Kitchener, Hamilton, St. 
Catharines, and other places many of our peo- 
ple are working in the factories at a fair wage 
and it seems they have established a good 
reputation for themselves also at this work. 
Good faithful ministers are ministering to the 
spiritual welfare of these people and most of 
our ministers in Ontario are doing their minis- 
terial work free of charge. 

In the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, Saska- 
tchewan and Alberta, where most of our im- 
migrants have found homes, the living condi- 
tions are not as good as in Ontario. Farmers 
in the West are complaining of crop failures 
and low prices for their produce, in fact, it is 
said that our farmers in the West cannot exist 
on the income which they received from their 
farms. Much of the land on which our im- 
migrants live was purchased at comparatively 
high prices and many of the farmers have to 
give up their holdings and are taking up smal- 
ler farms in Ontario and in British Columbia, 
where they can make their living on smaller 
holdings and with less debts. 

Some of our immigrants had settled in the 
far North, as in the Peace River district of 
Alberta, but there seems to be a tendency to 
leave the far North and settle elsewhere. Con- 
ditions in the North are not so favorable for 
agriculture because there is always the danger 
of early frost in fall, and they are too far 
away from the markets. The crops this year 
for instance were quite good but frequent rains 
prevented them from harvesting and threshing 
in time and now the winter has set in. 

On irrigation lands in Alberta and on many 
farms in Manitoba, our people are getting 
along quite well. But Saskatchewan has been 
hit by so many crop failures and anybody 
going through our province will only wonder 
how our people have been able to get along 
as well as they did. I may say that many of 
our Old Colony people have gone to the larger 
cities, mostly to Saskatoon and Winnipez. 
counting on government relief for their subsis- 


‘tance. There are few of our immigrants receiv- 


ing relief. There seems to be more initiative 
and energy among them than there is among 
those who lost all courage after a series of poor 
crops that we have had particularly in Sas- 
katchewan, partly also in Manitoba and Al- 
berta. 

But in spite of adverse conditions in the 
West, our people in these provinces have made 
payments on their transportation debts to the 
extent of their ability and there are even a few 
districts -who have managed to clear up the 
transportation indebtedness for the whole 
group. 

The climate in British Columbia is much 
milder than in the other provinces and has at- 
tracted many of our immigrants to settle there. 
Fruit growing is one of the principal occupa- 
tions, also dairying and poultry farming are 
giving our people in that province their income, 
and as a whole we find that they are quite 
happy and in many cases even well to do. 
About 13 churches have been built in the 
different settlements in British Columbia. 

In a number of the immigrant settlements 
in the West they have built their own hospitals 
and these hospitals are being supported by 
themselves on a co-operative bases. 

Educationally our immigrants as a whole 
stand on a high level. The children and the 
young people make good marks in the schools 
which they attend, many of the young people 
continue their studies beyond the public and 
high schools and some of the immigrants have 
gone through the universities in the different 
provinces. Many are in colleges, others as 
doctors and we believe that there are good 
prospects for many of our young people io 
make good in the different professions. 

It may be of interest to many of the read- 
ers of the Year Book that 101 churches have. 
been built by our immigrants in the different 
provinces. Some of these churches were built 
with help from outside, but most of them by 
the people themselves and I may say that it 
is a real pleasure to be with the people in their 
services. We are looking forward to the time 
when the different conferences to which these 
people belong will realize that they are worthy 
of the risks we took when we made it possible 
for them to escape the horrors of the so called 
“workers’ paradise” in Russia. 

David Toews 
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General Conference Board of Education 


i 


The Board of Education is trying in every 
way possible to deal with the problems of 
religious instruction in the church. A major 
concern has been the publication of Sunday 
School material. The Adult Quarterly seems 
to meet the needs of our peaple and is used 
in the majority of our churches. The Inter- 
mediate Quarterly has gone through some 
changes and appears to be gaining ground. 
There is a demand from many quarters for 
other material suited for the younger classes 
but so far no solution has been found. We 
need, in our church, more people who are in- 
terested in education and able to write eflective- 


ly. 


We are encouraging our young people to at- 
tend Mennonite schools and colleges. This is 
important. When our Mennonite young people 
go to other schools it weakens our own institu- 
tions and what is more serious, it hastens along 
the baneful process of disintegration which is 
at work in certian section; of our denomination 
When the day comes when our youth is trained 
by others who do not share our ideals of life 
and our thinking on the important religious 
and social questions, then we are on the way 
out as a denomination. The Board may not 
be able to do much to meet this situation but 
it is willing to do what it can. Ten per cent 
of our income is now devoted to helping 
worthy young people receive their education 
in our own colleges. 


Education is a big field and many things 
should be done which have so far not been 


touched. Like other Boards in the church, 
we find ourselves limited by the amount oi 
money that is made available to us. We arc 
wholly dependent upon the free-will offerings 
of the churches and we believe we are not 
asking too much in suggesting that every 
church in the conference send to our treasurer. 
Rev. A. S.. Rosenberger, Dalton, Ohio, at least 
one offering per year for the support of this 


work. 
— = —— 


WORK OF THE PLACEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

Since it frequently has happened that Men- 
nonite churches have remained without a 
pastor for some time because they did not have 
contact with the ministers who were without 
a charge or such who were ready for a 
change, and on the other hand, ministers did 
not know of vacancies, the General Conference 
has instituted a standing Placement Committesc. 

This Committee considers it an opportunity 
to pray with churches who are without a minis- 
ter for a suitable pastor, and with the minis- 
ters for a suitable charge. 

This Committee is willing to serve any 
church or pastor who is in need of such servic- 
es. The officers of the Committee as well as 
individual members are always ready to try 
their best to assist as mediators wherever they 
can, either in submitting names or mak‘ng the 
necessary contact. 

The names of the members of this Comm’i- 
tee can be found in the section covering the 
Conference Organization. 


——— 


SCHOOLS 


BLUFFTON COLLEGE FOR . 
THE CHURCH 
Lloyd L. Ramseyer 
A short time ago a minister in our constitu- 
ency made a statement essentially like this, 
“I have had alumni from a nearby state uni- 
versity and from Bluffton College in my 
church. This state university is one of the 


best in the country. It has a Christian presi- 
dent who tries to secure Christian men and 
women for its faculty. Yet there is all the 
difference in the world between alumni from 
this state school and those from Bluffton 
College in their attitude toward the church ia 
general, and especially toward the problem of 
war and peace.” In the same discussion an- 
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other individual, a physician, said, “We must 
have schools like Bluffton College if we as 
Mennonites are going to keep our doctrine of 
peace and non-resistance. As soon as we losc 
such schools, we will also lose those things 
for which the Mennonite church stands.” 

In times like this we are especially conscious 
of the unique contribution of the Mennonite 
church to the thinking Christians. This does 
not in any sense mean that we minimize those 
other essential Biblical doctrines of Christian- 
ity, it merely means that along with them 
we stress a relationship of man to man that is 
different. There is ample evidence that this 
difference, this contribution which Mennonites 
have to add to the doctrines of other conserva- 
tive branches of the church, will not continue 
unless our church leaders and a fair percent- 
age of the most influential laymen receive 
their education where such principles are 
taught and stressed. 

Although we have had our colleges for many 
years we have not supported them in such a 
way as to make them as useful to the church 
as they ought to be. As they become better 
supported, they will be able to do more effi- 
cient work. One of the most vital methods 
is by sending a much larger proportion of 
our young people to them. Scores of Men- 
nonite youth attend other institutions of learn- 
ing who could get at least as good an academic 
education at one o four own institutions. 
Their presence in our own schools would also 
help to bring back to the church greater en- 
thusiasm for that which it has to offer, so that 
the local church could grow in strength of con- 
viction and in effectiveness. 

We as Mennonites are making great sacri- 
fices to take advantage of the privilege which 
the government has extended us to operate our 
own camps for conscientious objectors. But: 
do we really believe that the way of non-re- 
sistance is the truly Christian way? Do we 
really believe that it would be sinful for us to 
take part in warfare? If we sincerely believe 
this then certainly we will lend our support to 
educational institutions where this principle 
of the Christian life is not omitted from the 
instruction. If we really believe it, then cer- 
tainly we will want to send our children where 
they will have the greatest opportunity to re- 
main firm in that belief, rather than to insti- 
tutions which teach their students to omit this 


unpopular and troublesome teaching of Jesus 
from religious life and practice. Certainly 
there would be great inconsistency in so much 
insistence on our right to refrain from taking 
part in armed conflict today, if we did not sup- 
port our educational institutions which carry 
this doctrine to oncoming young men and 
women. 

It cannot be stressed too much that this is 
not the only teaching of the church nor of 
our schools. Our schools by teaching it are not 
eliminating the essential teaching of personal 
salvation through Christ, or the other doctrines 
of the Church. They are teaching them in 
addition to this doctrine of peace, in order that 
the entire Bible might be taught rather than 
just a part of it. 

There are many who feel that colleges are 
not enough, that in addition to them we must 
also have our own seminary if we are to make 
progress in carrying the vital part of the Chris- 
tian message to our own children and to other 
people who are in need of it. The need for 
such additional professional education in a 
Mennonite school is evident on every hand. 
There is no doubt that the Mennonite church 
can support such an institution in a modest 
way if we unitedly set ourselves to the task. 
Certainly the need for support in money, 
prayers, good will, and students for all of 
those institutions which teach the message c1 
Christ as we understand that message is vital at 
such a time as this. The very existence of the 
Mennonite Church and its special contribution 
to religious thinking depends upon such sup- 


port. 
—<>_—_ 


A Message from Bethel College 

In spite of the uncertain future which faces 
us, the duty and opportunity of Christians is 
clear. Sometimes the darker the world be- 
comes, the brighter shines the light within. 
In driving an automobile one’s _head- 
lights are more helpful at midnight than they 
are in the evening dusk. So it is with the 
message and function of the Christian. 

Our country in the near future may be 
shoved into participation in this ghastly war. 
That very likely would mean the curtailment 
of religious liberty in addition to the cruelty 
of a war and the unleashing of its unchristian 
spirit. It is in such times as these that the 
world needs individuals and groups to keep 
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hope alive in men’s souls, to cultivate the 
life of spiritual devotion, to remind the world 
of Jesus as the Christ, and to inspire and 
organize relief for the victims of war. Our 
young people and our church have a definite 
part in this. 

But we must also look beyond war. UIti- 
mately the world must be organized for peace 
and cooperative international brotherhood. To 
think through and win converts to the Chris- 
tian bases of a just and durable peace is a 
great and urgent service that the individuai 
Christian and the church are called upon to 
render today. 

May Christ, the Prince of Peace, give our 
young people and our church, as well as 
Christians everywhere, light and courage on 
the road ahead. 

Respectfully, Ed. G. Kaufman. 


————<>__——_ 


Freeman Junior College 

Why has God so graciously preserved our 
small denomination? What mission do we 
have? Is Mordecai’s statement to Esther 
apropos (Esther 4:14)? Who knows but what 
our small denomination has been saved for 
such a time as this. With secularism 
rampant, and evident laxity of church dis- 
cipline, spiritual apathy abounding in many 
places, and through it all a prevailing con- 
forming philosophy, I repeat, who knows but 
what we have been saved for such a time as 
this. More than ever our country needs those 
who are willing at all costs to take the way of 
love. That is the way of sacrifice but it is the 
way to eternal glory. It is the way our 
Saviour took. It is the way our forebears 
took. We are privileged to follow. 

But you say it cannot be done — we are 
such a small group — our influence will not 
be felt. But I say that just in such times some 
need to uphold the banner of righteousness. 
“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt 
has lost his savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted?” : 

More than ever Freeman Junior College is 
dedicating its every endeavor to a fulfillment 
of this objective. Every effort is exerted to 


imbue students with a vision of an opportunity 
to make a clear cut Christian testimony to a 
This objective justifies our 
We never want to lose sight of it. 


sin-sick world. 
existence. 





God has blessed our work greatly even in thes= 
trying years. We covet the prayers of our 
many Christian friends to continue this noble 
enterprise. : 
Respectfully, John D. Unruh, President. 


——— 


The Mennonite Collegiate Institute, in 
Gretna, Man., Canada 

Another school year has started for the Men- 
nonite Collegiate Institute, and the work in 
this school is in full swing. 

The enrollment of students in our Institute 
has surpassed all our expectations. 82 stu- 
dents have entrusted their guidance and in- 
struction to the teaching staff of this school. 
Never before the Mennonite Collegiate Insti- 
tute has had so many students. Even our 
Girls’ Residence is filled to capacity this year. 

So far we have been able to pursue our time- 
honored aims of education without the slight- 
est interference from any corner or direction. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat here that 
our aims and endeavors are not only to equip 
our students with a thorough knowlege of all 
the subjects as required by the Department 
of Education for high school students, but 
that we pay no less attention to the growth 
and developement of all those noble character 
traits which enable a person to stand firm 
and unshaken in all storms of life, imbued 
with an implicit faith in the unfailing guidance 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Considering the upheaval in the world at 
large, we cannot but be very thankful to God 
for His grace and support thus enabling us to 
continue in our school the constructive work 
of Christian education. We are privileged to 
discover in our youth “full many a gem of 
purest ray serene” and render it serviceable 
for the different tasks in the Kingdom of God. 

We ask all those who believe in Christian 
education to support us with their prayers and 
if possible, with their gifts, as we still depend 
to a large extent on free donations. 

Yours in the service of the Lord and of our 
Mennonite youth, 

G. H. Peters, 
Principal of the Mennonite Collegiate 


—————_+>——_——_ 
Rosthern Academy 


In spite of war and unfavorable farming 
conditions, with crop failures and low grain 
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prices, our school has continued to grow in 
several directions. We had a record enroll- 
ment last year and it seems that this year’s 
enrollment may even become a little larger. 
We have a fiine group of young people here 
this term, and a fine spirit seems to per- 
meate student life as a whole. 

With the help of our numerous school 
friends in Canada and the U. S. A. the school 
has been able to reduce its indebtedness by 
a considerable sum. That this has been done 
in hard times like the present is definite proof 
that our people feel a need for the type of 
Christian education offered by our church 
schools. 

Fraternally, 
K. G. Toews 


ee 


The Oklahoma Bible Academy 
Our Mennonite people have enjoyed more 
than half a century of peace and prosperity 
with the exception of World War I. Whereas 
Menno Simons our leader endured more per- 
secution than anyone of the other great con- 
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by the grace of God, to be one institution in 
the middle west, where young people can 
receive such necessary training, to become 
Word-filled and Spirit-filled young people 
ready for service at home, in the church or 
wherever these days of sudden change may 
call them. 

We are giving fully accredited four year 
high school and a three year Bible course. 
Our practical work department is giving our 
students the opportunity to develop in teach- 
ing and witnessing for their Lord and Savior. 
Besides street meetings in the different neigh- 
boring towns and services in several churches, 
we are sending out six groups to the different 
public schools to teach the Word to the chil- 
dren each Friday. 


Our five consecrated teachers have one aim 
in view, to equip our young people with the 
Word and prepare them to become consecrated 
workers. It is our desire that the 65 students 
of the first semester,. (fifty per cent over that 
of last year) are to leave this place better 
prepared. , 

With God we shall stand firm. His Word 








OKLAHOMA BIBLE ACADEMY 





temporary reformers. His was a life of unself- 
ishness and sacrifice. 

Will we be ready for the great change that 
is coming over the world and America too? 
Are we mobilized? Is the church, are young 
people anchored to face the issues? 


The Oklahoma Bible Academy is willing, 





has always been a preserving power and wili 
not fail in these days. It will make heroes out 
of cowards , it will give power to do what is 
the impossible to the flesh, it will give as- 
surance and satisfaction. 
J. R. Barkman 
Superintendent. 
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Young People’s Work 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION is the 
central organization of the young people of 
the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Church of North America. During the past 
year some progress was made toward the goal 
of “realizing a United Mennonite Youth in 
Christ”. The Canadian District organized with 
a constitution for Saskatchewan. The North- 
ern District organized with Stella Waltner of 
Freeman, South Dakota, as chairman. 

The Union Committee, or Young People’s 
Committee, was composed of a president, sec- 
retary-treasurer, counselor from the board cf 
education, and six representatives — one from 
each district. 

The members of the Committee were: Rev. 





Olin A. Krehbiel, president; William Juhnke, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. J. H. Langenwalter, 
Counselor; John E. Fretz, Eastern District; 
Esther Amstutz Penza, Middle District; Rev. 
Victor Sawatsky, Northern District; Rev. 
Walter H. Dyck, Western District; Louise 
Richert, Pacific District; and Jacob C. Schmidt, 
Canadian District. 

Mennonite Youth, formerly called “Our 
Youth Says”, was continued as the official 
page in The Mennonite. Staff members were 
Rev. Reynold Weinbrenner, editor; Mrs. 
Gerhard Friesen, senior section; Hulda Myers, 
intermediate section; and Mrs. J. E. Entz. 
junior section. 

Five thousand prayer calendars were dis- 





WHAT WAS DONE THROUGH THE Y. P. UNION 
. «September, 1938 to August, 1941 





MISSION FUND 
Total tor General Fund $281.98 


1. Foreign Missions ___--------------- 54.0% 
2. Home Missions ____--------------- 17.7% 
3. Ernst Harder Project _-_----------- 8.7% 
4. Work Camps --_------------------- 6.6% 
5. Swift Current Project ___----------- 6.2% 
6. Relief Work ___------------------- 3.1% 
7. Peace Committee ___---_---------- 2.9% 


GENERAL FUND 
Total for Missions $1,328.16 


1. “Mennonite Youth” ______--_------ 50.8% 
2. Field Secretary ___---------------- 17.8% 
3. Prayer Calendars __---------=---- 8.6% 
4-Bollow-lip: =..=— ===.) S2sseu5 245 7.7% 
5. Letterheads +... ===. sete sesess 5.3% 
6. Retreat Study _____-_------+------- 3.9% 
7. Letter to Pastors _______----------- 2.8% 
S,. Stendaras —..2 2222-5 sa2ee 2.5% 
DPOREEC@ = 5 ee 0.7% 
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tributed in the districts. Standards for each 
C. E. society were distributed in an effort to 
improve C. E. worship, instruction, organi- 
zation, service and fellowship. The Follow-up 
system was extended to include a growing 
number of groups. It is now available for the 
task of keeping a close and meaningful contact 
with boys who have entered the Service. 

During the past year the Union took an 
active part in helping Ernst Harder of Fern- 
heim Colony, Paraguay, attend school at Free- 
man, South Dakota, in preparation for the 
ministry to his people. 


Retreats for young people continued in each 
district. The Canadian District held their 
first one from June 13-15 at the Rosthern 
Experimental Station. The Union took a hand 
in collecting retreat leaders. 

The Swift Current, Saskatchewan, Bible 
Dormitory was completed as a project through 
the cooperation of the districts in the union. 

To climax the year the young people from 
each district met at Souderton, Pa., on August 
21. A Constitution for the young people's 
Union was adopted at the business meeting. 
This established the Mennonite C. E. societies 
of five districts in the United States and one 
district in Canada in an official union. “This 
Union is an auxiliary of the General Con- 





a 


ference,” states the document. The clause on 
membership states, “Any Mennonite young 
people’s society that is a member of a district 
convention or conference automatically be- 
comes a member of the Union.” 

The Union accepted the conference statement 
on peace, war, and patriotism which is strong- 
ly pacifist. New officers are Ted Claassen, 
president; Arthur Wenger, vice president; 
and Dorothy Dietz, secretary-treasurer. 

—<$<$<$ —<—_—_ 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S RETREATS 


About fifteen years ago the chairman of 
our General Conference, Rev. C. E. Krehbiei, 
was instrumental in helping to initiate a move- 
ment especially designed to provide wholesome 
study-vacations for our young people. Since 
the first of these gatherings held at Bethel 
College in 1925, “retreats” have sprung up in 
a dozen widely separated sections of our Gen- 
eral Conference. 

The purpose of retreats, briefly stated, is 
to take our more serious minded young people 
out and away from the rush of daily duty and 
provide for them a well planned program for 
social contact, study, meditation, prayer and 
recreation with other young people and leaders. 

During 1941 the following retreats were 
held: (Others may not have been reported) 


Retreat Grounds 
Oklahoma Bible Academy, Meno 
Experimental Farm-near Rosthern 
Clear Lake, near Yakima 
Lava Hot Springs, Idaho 
Menno-lan Retreat Grounds, Finland, Pa. 


Camp Wood, Elmdale, Kansas 
Menno-lan Rretreat Grounds, Finland, Pa. 


Four churches at Wayland, Iowa 
Camp Gaines, Lake Sequoia 
Quaker Haven, Indiana 


Date District 
1. May 19-23 Oklahoma 
2. June 13-15 Saskachewan 
3. July 4-6 Washington 
4. July 19-20 Idaho (Aberdeen) 
5. July 18-20 Eastern 
(High School Young People) 
6. July 22-27 Western 
7. July25-27 Eastern 
(Senior Young People) 
8. July 26-27 Iowa 
9. Aug. 2-9 California 
10. Aug. 4-10 All-Mennonite 


(Middle Dist. & Central Conf.) 


11. Aug. 24-27 Minnesota 
12. Aug. 29-Sept. 1 Oregon 


But we have only made a beginning. It 
seems to me that, besides encouraging other 
groups of churches to plan for a retreat in 1942, 
our existing set-up could be improved in five 
distinct ways. (1) We need a more careful 
selection and preparation of the young peo- 


First Church, Mt. Lake, Minn. 
Silver Creek Falls, Oregon 





ple with whom we are to work. We need 
the more serious minded high school age (15- 
18) and older young people (19-25) as an 
interested and purposeful nucleus. Pastors 
should insist that attendants are a representa- 
tive and responsible group who will bring in- 
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spiration back to the church. Attendants must 
expect to help make it a true study-vacation 
in a Christian atmosphere. (2) We need a 
more careful selection and preparation of the 
leaders. Whether they be ministers or lay 
leaders seems immaterial. Instructors in our 
schools cherish opportunities to mingle with 
this age group. Leaders need to be thorough- 
ly Christian, fully consecrated and dedicated 
men and women. They must have a sym- 
‘pathetic, congenial and cooperative attitude. 
(3) We need a more careful selection and 
preparation of a balanced program. Oppor- 
tunity should be offered for study, meditation, 
learning to pray, play, and mingle with those 
of other churches and with those of the 
opposite sex. A wide rage of courses should 
be covered over a period of years. There 
should be enough time to sleep at the end of 4 
strenuous day. (4) We need a more care- 
ful selection and preparation of the surround- 
ings in which retreats are to be held. It may 
be more comfortable to sit in church pews, but 
to sit on a blanket beside glowing embers as 
the camp-fire service progresses, to hear the 
crackle of the fire, and the words meaning- 
fully spoken: “Come ye apart and rest a 
while”, these leave lasting impressions. (5) 
Lastly, and of vital importance, we need more 
carefully selected aims. It is more than 
merely a good time. There must be a per- 
sonal purpose. Each must expect something 
from the retreat. Each must expect to con- 
tribute something definite. Particular , prob- 
lems with which the average youth wrestles, 
should receive attention. Ideals in spirituality, 
devotion, achievement, vocation, must be set 
high before them. God grant us grace to help 
this younger generation in their preparation for 
fuller living. 

Walter H. Dyck, 1408 North 9th St., 

Beatrice, Nebraska 


———— 


PEACE RALLIES 


“For Conscience Sake” Mennonites have 
been on the move for 400 years. Each time 
the basic cause for this migration was the 
refusal to take part in warfare. Mennonites 
who live the Sermon on the Mt. adhere to an 
ideal which the world has not recognized. 
1940 found the Mennonites face to face with 
militarism. Shall we flee from reality? Whence 





would we go? Moving is no longer possible, 
therefore we must answer the challenge of 
the warring world. 

Our solution to the problem of the nations 
is to replace hate with love and destruction 
with construction. Peace rallies are not the 
end, though a good measure of love and 
goodwill are present. They are at the means, by 
which a body of people “arrive at” and “grow 
in” an essential religious truth and they are 
the means by which those who adhere to this 
belief may acquaint (familiarize) themselves 
with the practical conference program of ex- 
pressing the Christian virtues of love and 
goodwill in a disintegrating warring world. 


It was with this thought in mind that the 
1939 Western District Young People’s En- 
deavor, meeting at the West Zion Church, 
Moundridge, Kansas, passed a resolution to 
hold kore rallies.” The first rally of which 
was held in the First Mennonite Church, New- 
ton, Kansas, with Dr. E. G. Kaufman, Presi- 
dent of Bethel College as the main speaker. 


Since that time some of our foremost Men- 
nonite leaders, have spoken at various rallies 
held throughout the Western District con- 
ference. Some of the churches in which rallies 
were held are: Eden Menn. of Moundridge; 
Hoffnungsau, Inman; First Menn. of Inman; 
Alexanderwohl, Goessel; Pretty Prairie Menn., 
Pretty Prairie, Brudertal Menn., Hillsboro; 
Bergtal, Corn, Okla.; and as already men- 
tioned First Menn. of Newton. Speakers who 
have appeared on the programs include: Dr. 
Henry A. Fast, Menn. Civilian Service Adm.; 
Dr. E. L. Harshbarger, chairman of General 
Conf. Peace Comm.; Dr. Abraham Warkentin, 
who was vice-chairman of the Menn. Central 
Comm.; Prof. Maurice A. Hess, McPherson 
College, prominent C. O. of the First World 
War; Rev. Carl Landis, Rural Sec. of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Rev. Gerhard 
Friesen, connected with the churches of Gote- 
bo and Carnegie, Okla.; Rev. Lester Hostetler, 
Chairman of the Bethel College Board of 
Publication; and Ted Claassen, Menn. relief 
worker in war stricken Europe. 


What contributions do peace rallies make 
which justify their existence? What is their 
purpose? These questions can best be an- 
swered by stating the objectives which these 
rallies have. 1st, it is the objective of these 


rallies to win followers, or to awaken Menno- 
nites and others to an essential truth taught 
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by the Prince of Peace. 2nd, These rallies 
should help to deepen Christian convictions, 
broaden Christian experience, and develop 
Christian thought, in those who are founded 
on these peace principles. 3rdly, Rallies should 
help to an adequate philosophy of the Chris- 
tian relationship of the individual to God and 
the state, both in time of war and peace. What 
part of his life does the individual owe to the 
state and what part must he reserve to God? 
Rallies should help individuals and groups to 
take an intelligent consistent Christian posi- 
tion. 

Peace rallies may make their contribution 
by giving the history of non-resistance as 
practiced by the Menn. church and also by the 
other historic peace churches. 


5th. Peace rallies are a means whereby 
Mennonites are informed of the C.O. pro- 
gram. Rallies don’t give the program, but 
they can do their part in helping to make peo- 
ple conscious of it. They are an avenue 
through which leaders, and camp directors 
approach church members, and esp. youth, 
and inform them of their program and their 
problems. Thus Civilian Service News be it 
administrative, financial, camp operation and 
activities, camp work, or camp life of the 
boys, may be given first hand to Mennonites 
and others who might be interested. 


6th, Rallies help to inform the people of 
events happening in the world and esp. in 
the U.S. Congress. Often such rallies inter- 
pret such events pointing out the possible ef- 
fect upon our Mennonite position of non- 
resistance, and also suggest steps to be taken 
by our people. As such rallies inform the 
laity of the activity of our own leaders, their 
problems, their efforts, and their successes they 
foster and promote a better understanding of 
the present situation and of the “why and 
wherefore” of our peace program. 

7th, General and specific objectives of the 
rallies include the cooperation of the various 
neighborhood churches to make a successful 
rally. This working together on a common 
task creates a closer feeling of unity. The 
question and answer period gives recognition 
to the individual’s problem, but in reality is 
often answering a question of the group. One 
objective is to stimulate enthusiasm which 
is accomplished by an inspirational program. 
Another objective of rallies has been the for- 
mation of a “united position.” This is exem- 


plified by “all register alike” position. 

These are some of the objectives, there are 
many more. And rallies have realized a mea- 
sure of success in all of these objectives. 

The future of Peace Rallies, should be Men- 
nonite Rallies. allies which give the es- 
sence and core of the Menn. contribution to 
the world: missions, peace or non-resistance, 
and relief or reconstruction. As such these 
rallies will find a permanent place in the 
Menn. program of the expansion of Christian 
ideals. 

Harley J. Stucky 


—__—_—_————_ 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
DR. PETTER’S SERVICE 


Fifty years ago, Oct. 1, 1891, Dr. Rodolphe 
Petter, who was born in Switzerland, began his 
mission work at Cantonment, Okla., among 
the Cheyenne Indians. He had come with one 
purpose — to preach the Word of God to the 
Indians. He wanted the Indians to have the 
Word of God in their own language and has 
not only learned their language but has re- 
duced it to writing, and as the years have gone 
with much toil and patience has translated 
the Bible. 


Oct. 1 to 5 marked the time of celebration 
of the completion of fifty years of faithful 
work. Rev. A. P. Waltner of the Foreign 
Mission Board, Sister Frieda of the Bethel 
Hospital and Mrs. Frieda Entz and Mrs. Leona 
Thierstein Thiessen were there to help cele- 
brate. The series of festivities at the several 
mission stations in Montana, where the Petters 
have worked since 1916, were used to bring 
gospel messages to the Indians, as well as to 
give opportunity to express thankfulness and 
appreciation to God for Dr. Petter’s life and 
work. 


The fellow missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Alfred 
Habegger and their daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Valdo Petter, also Rev. H. E. Widmer and a 
group of young people from his church at 
Bloomfield helped to commemorate the 50 
years of mission work. Dr. Petter said: “The 
occasion of our meetings last week and today 
is the Word, not a person, nor an instrument, 
but the Word of God. It has also come to 
the Cheyenne tribe. More God could not do 
for them.” 
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Pioneer In India Finishes Forty Years Of Service 


or —__—_— 


Rev. P. A. Penner, D. D., was born in the 
large village of Billisirkov, South Russia, in 
1871. When he was five years of age, his 
parents emigrated to America and settled in 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota. 

In 1897 Dr. Penner graduated from Bethel 
College, whereupon he taught school for two 
years. 

In the autumn of 1900 he and his young 
wife, nee Elizabeth Dickman, sailed via Rus- 
sia to India and arrived in Bombay, Decem- 
ber 9, 1900. Together with Rev. and Mrs. 
J. F. Kroeker they were the pioneers of the 
General Conference Mission in India. While 
a dozen others of his co-laborers in India have 
dropped from the ranks, by the grace of God, 
Dr. Penner is still carrying on the work. In 
1906 he lost his faithful companion through 
death. In 1909 he married Martha Richert 
who accompanied him to India the same year, 
and has faithfully labored together with him 
since. ' 

The highest English regent, the Viceroy of 
India, in 1926 presented Dr. Penner with the 
silver Kaisar-I-Hind medal for distinguished 
service. In 1932 Bethel College conferred upon 
him the honorary D. D. degree. December 
9, 1940, marked the 40th anniversary of Dr. 
Penner’s labor in India. Dr. and Mrs. Pen- 
ner returned to America this spring and will 
possibly retire from active service, but will 
undoubtedly continue to foster interest in mis- 


sion work. 
—— = 


Dedication of our Mission Church 
at Oraibi, Arizona 

For quite some time our Church at Oraibi, 
Arizona has been too small to carry on ef- 
fective mission work among the.Hopi Indians. 
At its annual meeting in February of 1941 
the Board of Foreign Mission appropriated 
$3000 to remodel and build an addition to 
this church. 

Rev. and Mrs. John P. Suderman who 
have charge of the mission work at Oraibi 
have succeeded in building a fine church with 
the allotted funds. This is due partly to fav- 
orable purchasing of materials and partly to 
the fact that much labor was donated; but 
especially to the good management of our 
missionaries on that field. Indian Christians, 
both men and women, enthusiastically gave 


much of their time; also some of the white 
people living in the village helped, and even 
a few non-believers of the Indians donated 
some labor. 

October 5, 1941 was set as the date of the 
dedication. The president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions represented the Board at 
this service, accompanied by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, a son and a daughter-in-law. There was 
a fine cooperative spirit on the part of neigh- 
bor missions. All of the Baptist missionaries 
among the Hopis, also one of their mission- 
aries from Keams Canyon who works among 
the Navahoes were there. From the Nava- 
ho mission to the north known as the Stokley 
mission a missionary couple also attended. 
These guests took active part in the services. 
Then all of our mission workers were present, 
—Brother and Sister Fred Johnson from Moen 
Copi, Brother and Sister Daniel Schirmer as 
well as Sister Marie Schirmer from Hote- 
villa. To put it conservatively there were at 
least 200 people in attendance, the large ma- 
jority of them being Indians, both believers and 
unbelievers. Some of the unbelieving Hopis 
are quite friendly towards the mission. 

The dedicatory service was similar to ser- 
vices of this nature in our home churches, 
yet it had its special characteristics. At ten 
o’clock in the morning the people assembled 
in front of the church. Missionary Suder- 
man led in a song by the congregation, read 
from Psalm 127 and made a few fitting re- 
marks. He then called upon the staunch In- 
dian Christian Quoyawayma to offer a prayer, 
after which the president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions turned the key and opened 
the door, and soon the church pews were filled. 


After a hush of expectancy had come over 
the congregation all arose and united in sing- 
ing, “The Lord is in His Holy Temple.” In- 
terspersed with songs by the congregation, 
by the Junior Choir and the Senior Choir, and 
by a duet by Rev. and Mrs. Suderman, the 
program proceeded ‘under the direction of mis- 
sionary Suderman. Rev. Derbishire of the 
Polacca Hopi Mission offered the opening 
prayer, our native minister Fred Johnson read 
the Hopi Scripture lesson from Romans 1,14- 
23, and our native worker Daniel Schirmer 
read the English Scripture lesson from Isaiah 
53,1-11. Rev. P. P. Wedel, president of the 
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mission board then read the dedicatory cere- 
mony, offered the dedicatory prayer and 
preached the dedicatory sermon. The text was 
Exodus 25,8, and the main thought of the 
message was, “What Makes a Church a Sanc- 
tuary.” 


The afternoon program was a song and 
praise service. The Hopis sing well. Brother 
Suderman directed a Senior Choir of young 
Hopis and Sister Suderman a Junior Choir of 
Hopi children including also the two Suder- 
man children. From Hotevilla a Choir di- 
rected by Mrs. Daniel Schirmer also rendered 
fine music, and there were other vocal and in- 
strumental numbers by Indians and. Whites 
irom the village and irom the neighbor mis- 


sions. One of the neighbor missionariés also 
gave a brief message. It was an inspiring 
service. 


We now have an inviting church at Oraibi. 
After all benches are made it should seat 250 
people comfortably and by some crowding 
it will hold 300 people. May. the Lord make 
this church a true Lighthouse in a dark sur- 


rounding. 
—— 


Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the 
Western District Conference 
The annual meeting of the Western District 
Conference has just been held, part of the ses- 
sions at Hutchinson, as orginally planned, and 
the balance at Newton on account of high 


‘water which threatened to engulf the Con- 


vention Hall at Hutchinson. Kansas has had 
unusually heavy rainfall with the result that 
streams were out of banks and the low places 
flooded. The conference was conscious of 
the slowly rising waters which were surely go- 
ing to affect it and probably surround it and 
endanger it. The conference moved to higher 
ground. The church must do the same. Its 
level must be so far above the world that 
evil cannot enter or wash away its founda- 
tions. 

This conference is the largest of our Dis- 
trict conferences. The secretary reported a 
membership of 11,800 with sixty churches. 
These churches are within a close geographic 
area, and so the conferences are attended by 
many people. The result is a large gathering 
which gives it the appearance more of a gen- 
eral conference than of a district meeting, es- 
pecially to one who is used to the Pacific 
District where the membership is compara- 
tively small and the churches widely scattered. 


The conference is interested in the question 
of relicf and listened with interest to Orie O. 
Miller, of the Mennonite Central Committee, 
who has been connected with the work for 
many years. As he explained in his address, 
relief work is a symbol of our attitude toward 
the ills and hurts of the world. We cannot 
expect to do very much in comparison with 
the suffering in the world caused by the war. 
The task is too immense and our resources are 
too small. The war can cause more suffering 
in a few minutes than we are able to heal in 
a whole year of effort. Nevertheless, we are 
impelled by our beliéf in Christ to dg some- 
thing, and whatever we do, whether it is big or 
little, if done in the name of Christ, it will 
not fail of reward. Relief is not our religion 
but the outgrowth, the bi-product of our faith. 
We cannot have much of a voice in the affairs 
of a re-constructed world which must follow 
the war unless in this time of suffering we 
continue to do what we can to help those who 
are now the innocent sufferers of the war. 

The conference is doing a great deal in the 
field of home missions, particularly in giving 
financial and other aid to small communities 
and encouraging the organization of churches. 
There are a large number of our churches, now 
self-supporting, that were begun with the aid 
of the Home Mission Committee. At present 
one of the great needs is the building of a 
church in Wichita. Here is a rapidly growing 
city, the third largest in the state. It has 
many factories, and our young people from 
all parts of the state are attracted to it. Sure- 
ly there is need here for a good church and 
a building that is worthy of the place and 


that will command the respect of the com- 


munity in which it will be located. It was 
good to see how wholeheartedly the con- 
ference delegates supported the idea of help for 
this place. One can envisage in the future 
a fine-growing church in this community as a 
result of the action that was taken at this. 
conference. 

This was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
organization of the Western District Confer- 
ence. Dr. P. H. Richert was assigned the task 
of giving a summary of fifty years of con- 
ference work. This he did in a very admir- 
able way. To many of us it was interesting 
to learn from him that one of the first con- 
cerns of the founders of ‘the conference fifty 
years ago was that a school should be es- 
tablished for the higher education of our young 
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people. Bethel College was adopted by them 
as the expression of that which they believed 
necessary, and they immediately provided 
means to finance it and asked that the college 
make yearly reports to the conference. This 
has been done ever since. It lays a special 
responsibility upon the school to endeavor to 
live up to the ideals of the founders of the 
conference and to do everything possible to ful- 
fill the highest hopes of the founders, namely 
to establish a school of sound learning where 
our young men and women can go and re- 
ceive an education that is not only of a high 
standard so far as the state is concerned but 
also where the Christian religion is uppermost 
and where loyalty to Christ is the first concern 
of every teacher and officer. 

The young people had a large part in this 
conference, and this too is heartening. For 
the future of all our churches is with the young 
people. Unless they are interested, who will 
carry on? At a time like this, when the 
floods of militarism and secularism are creep- 
ing and threatening and undermining, we need 
a program of defense. And the important part 
of that defense is the enlistment of our youth, 
strong in body and mind and soul. We be- 
lieve that we have such in great numbers. 
Their speech and their conduct is a fine tes- 
timony to their desire to be of use in the 
Christian church in the highest way. 

The Civilian Public Service Camps were 
discussed, not only in terms of statistics and 
material needs but also in terms of the mean- 
ing of these camps as a part of our desire to 
give a constructive testimony to our faith in a 
time like this. They are symbolic of a great 
idea—the New Testament idea that there is 
only one way of solving the world’s problem 
and that is the way of love and. good will. 
It cannot be done at the point of the sword 
and with steel and cannon and instruments of 
destruction on land and in the air and on 
the sea. It can only be done by overcoming 
evil with good. And these camps are the out- 
come of that faith. The conference was unani- 
mous in its conviction that the financial sup- 
port should continue to come from the church 
and that there should be no break-down at 
this point. If the camps are now turned over 
to the government for support it will also 
mean that they will be operated by the gov- 
ernment officials. This would be most un- 


fortunate for our cause and would constitute 
a break of faith with those of our young people 





who are now at considerable sacrifice taking 
the position of the conscientious objector to 
war. L. H. 
————— 
The Bethel Congregation of Mt. Lake 
Builds a New Church 

For at least 2 years the Bethel Congregation 
has keenly felt the need of a new church 
building to take the place of the old, which 
was too small to accommodate the increased 
attendance. On Jan. 13, 1941 the congregation, 
by an overwhelming vote, decided to undertake 
the construction of the building. Committees 
of various kinds were appointed, and a com- 
petent well-known architect was engaged. The 
next question that engaged the attention of 
the Building Com. was to decide upon a style 
of architecture that would at least please most 
of the people. Finally, the Gothic style was 
agreed upon. The com. at once advertized 
for bids and on June 16, 1941 the bids were 
opened. The successful bidders were local 
contractors out of a large number of out- 
side bidders. The general construction was 
awarded to Wm. H.. Regier and Jacob L. 
Quiring; plumbing and heating to A. J. Penner, 
and the electrical part to John A. Warkentine. 
All are members of the Bethel Congregation. 

The new church is located almost exactly 
on the spot where the previous church stood; 
indeed a part is actually on the old spot. 

The corner stone contains a Bible, one copy 
of each of the Bundesbote and Mennonite, a 
U. S. flag, list of church members, signatures 
of the Board of Trustees and deacons, names 
of the Building Committee and the contractor, 
and a copy of the constitution. It was laid 
by P. A. Penner on Aug. 8, 1941 in the presence 
of a large number of Mt. Lake residents. 

The building is built of light face brick. 
The ceiling is of insulating tile. The heating 
system is oil burner and forced air. It is 
absolutely noiseless. The windows are of 
colored glass; pews of the latest pattern and 
comfortable. The basement furnishes excellent 
arrangements for S. S. classes. Besides this, 
there is a choir room and a church parlor for 
com. work as well as for meetings of various 
sorts. These 2 rooms can be heated separately. 
The shingles used on the roof are cement-as- 
bestos. The seating capacity is 960. The 
choir loft is back of the pulpit. 

Including pipe organ and pews, the church 
is estimated to cost $55,000.00. 

The entire structure in- and outside, pre- 
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sents a pleasing appearance. May God protect 
the structure and bless and use the worship- 
pers. 
or ——_— 
Women’s Missionary Association 

The last three years have shown us the ne- 
cessity of becoming accustomed to rapid 
changes. Warring nations have affected the 
entire world and brought us face to face with 
new problems. The various departments of 
our organization have remained practically 
the same, though the members of all depart- 
ments are striving to make such adjustments 
as are needed to meet the changing condi- 
tions. On account of these disturbing trends 
it became apparent that at least three new 
types of missionary service should be added 
to the work carried on here tofore. One of these 
is European relief work. The furnishing of 
clothing for refugees and war sufferers has 
been suggested and urged. Many societies 
are responding with gifts for this purpose. 
In some congregations relief work is carried 
on in circles independent of missionary so- 
cieties, while again in others the missionary 
societies supervise it entirely, and considerable 
interest is being shown in this need throughout 
the organization. 

Vital interest is also being taken in the 
Civilian Public Service Camps. Societies are 
eager for ways of expressing their interest and 
support of this new venture. Camp kits are 
being furnished the young men by many so- 
cieties. Gifts in the way of food and books 
are also being given. In addition to this, 
the women are of course also making their 
financial contribution for the maintenance of 
the camps, as we too desire to share in this 
peace program, believing firmly that is not an 
undertaking to be left to the young men alone 
to carry through. 

Study of the migrant problem is being en- 
couraged. This shifting population has very 
decidedly become a part of our country, and 
their problems must become our problems if 
we do not wish a sharp increase in illiteracy. 
Religious education is also extremely neces- 
sary among these people who do not feel that 
churches welcome them too gladly. Workers 
among migrants tell us that many of these 
children have never heard the name of Christ 
except in connection with swearing. In study- 
ing this subject it was found expedient to cre- 
ate a new committee. Our General Conference 
women have elected one member to this com- 


mittee, as have also the Central Mennonites 
and Defenseless Mennonites. It is expected 
that under their leadership some aid to mi- 
grants in our own country will be planned. In 
future years other matters may be of more 
vital importance, and the All-Mennonite com- 
mittee will then direct its efforts to the most 
pressing needs of the day. It is hoped that 
many more Mennonite groups will join by 
electing members to this committee. 

Education continues to be one of the chief 
aims of this organization. All departments 
have their share in this. The junior and 
intermediate department starts missionary 
education with the boys and girls by interest- 
ing them in missionary activities. The district 
advisers have no small share in supervising 
relief and other work. The literature com- 
mittee has worked up its department to be 
of real, practical value. They are constantly 
in search of readable instructive missionary 
books and pamphlets, listing these in our mis- 
sionary paper in concrete form with brief syn- 
opsis of their contents. Very attractive as 
well as instructive are the biographies under 
the “Meet Our Missionaries” section. A loan 
library has also been started which contains 
approximately twenty-seven books at this time. 
This is to be worked up into an extension loan 
library as well as where clippings pertaining 
to any phase of missionary endeavor may be 
available. Our paper, “Missionary News and 
Notes,” serves as the voice of our organi- 
zation. Through it all other departments work 
at least in part. Our editors are tireless in 
their efforts to bring before the people items 
of interest and of information. Through it 
some of the most urgent needs of our mission 
stations are made known. The “Needs and 
Projects” column, in fact, serves at all times 
as a guide to society leaders in their sug- 
gests for the distribution of their funds. This 
periodical is reaching 5,446 homes monthly 
during ten months of the year, no issues being 
published during July and August. 

In the past three years $43,949.50 was re- 
ceived and disbursed by the Association trea- 
surer. Aside from articles for relief, garments 
sent to mission stations alone run into the 
thousands. In addition to this books, food, 
toys, and school supplies were given, as well 
as hospital rooms furnished. 

From one mission field we have the report 
that the opportunity for educating children 
in Christian schools is far greater than can be 
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met with present available funds. From an- 
other field we hear that poverty and suffering 
are so great that should we see these condi- 
tions, the experience would rob us of our sleep. 
Likewise in all fields. God’s work is limited 
by our limitations. Our organization is far 
from perfect. We speak of our Association 
in terms of societies, but in the last analysis 
it is the individual we depend upon, the Chris- 
tian individual who genuinely touched by the 
needs of a sufferer, or stirred by the white light 
of truth in Jesus’ way of life, stands ready to 


make some sacrifice, perhaps in money, per- 
haps in time, or self-interest for the sake of 
co-operation, the individual who finds a steady 
and refreshing source of strength in “That 
Beautiful Stream” that flows from the Throne 
of God. The work of our association depends 
upon the united and directed efforts of our 
approximately seven thousand members. Let 
none think the influence of her life or the work 
of her hands does not count. 


Elizabeth Voran, Secretary. 


—<»>——_ 


Home Mission Work of the District Conferences 


Home Mission Work of Northern 
District Conference 


By the Grace of God and the cooperation 
of the churches, we could carry on the work 
for another year. The number of steady 
workers is the same as last year: J. F. 
Sawatzky, Madrid, Neb.; Jacob A. Friesen, 
Doland, S. Dak.; Albert Ewert, Wolf Point, 
Lustre, and Volt Montana; Arthur F. Ort- 
mann, Warroad, Minn. 

We are endeavoring to serve the neglected 
communities and support some workers where 
the churches are too weak. Our main work 
is of the evangelistic type. 

Edward Duerksen visited Ulen, Minn., last 
fall, admonishing the brethren by preaching the 
Word, and in visiting them in their homes. 

The 29th of October Henry A. Friesen went 
along with Joe Regier, who brought his sister 
to Munich, N. Dak., to attend Bible School. 
Brother Friesen, after working a week at 
Arena, N. Dak., wrote that one of us — either 
Edward Duerksen or myself — should come to 
Arena for Sunday, the 10th of November, and 
hold a communion service. Since Bro. Duerk- 
sen had revival meetings at that time in his 
church and could not go, I went, starting from 
home on the morning o fNov. 9, and arrived at 
Bro. George Regier at about 4 o'clock. There 
was quite a little snow at Arena. Some of the 
side roads were blocked already. But most 
of the members were present Sunday morning. 
After Sunday School Bro. Friesen had a very 
appropriate sermon on “Christ, our Passover 
Lamb,” after which I served at the Lord’s 
Table. Because of weather and road condi- 


tions, no work could be planned for the winter. 
Plans were made to start work in the spring. 


A Clergy certificate was ordered for H. A. 
Friesen, but the Lord saw fit to take him home 
before he could make use of it. 


This spring Bro. Duerksen, on the 22nd day 


of April, left for Ulen, Minn., and came back 
on the 25th. He visited a number of homes, 
held 3 services, also visited the hospital in 
Fargo and Moorhead, N. Dak. 

On Saturday, May 17, he left for Montana 
and returned Wednesday, May 21. He and 
Jess Toavs visited 12 homes and held 3 serv- 
ices. Then together with Albert Ewert, he 
visited a number of homes and had 2 services 
in the Lustre church. 

On Monday, May 26, Bro. Duerksen, togeth- 
er with Bro. Spenst, left for Arena, N. Dak., 
and returned home Wednesday. Roads were 
bad and lots of rain. First the sick at Devil’s 
Lake were visited, then a family at new 
Rockford. 8 families at Arena and Grand- 
ma Deckert at Denhoff, N. Dak. Three serv- 
ices were held in the church, and he had the 
opporunity to help a young man fill out his 
Form 47. 

—Hellmuth Ortmann, Secy. 


——>——_— _. 
Home Mission Project of the Middle 
District 

Our Middle District Home Mission work 
project is the Lima Mission. A number of 
years ago, a work was started and for a time 
a church building was rented in which serv- 
ices were held. After the building was no 
longer available, the 
purchased a vacant lot, built a church base- 
ment, covered it with a roof and here the First 
Mennonite Church of Lima was started. The 
present membership is about 35 souls. Rev. 
George Dyck is the pastor. The work is not 


M. D. Conference ~ 
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self-supporting. The Middle District Con- 
ference is paying nine-tenths of the minister's 
salary, but the small congregation is paying all 
other expenses and have made some improve- 
ments to the church property. It is the duty of 
this committee to gather the funds from the 
churches so that it is available to Rev. Dyck 
at the beginning of each month for the past 
months. The conference churches are assessed 
25c per member for this work. 

We are also interested in larger fields of 
Home Mission work and cooperate with the 
Home Mission Committee of the General 
Conference whenever we are called on for 
help. 

—_—>——_—_- 
Work of the Evangelism Committee of 
The Pacific District Conference 


The Evangelism of the Pacific District Con- 
ference at present is organized as follows: 
Rev. J. M. Frantz, Route 6, Box 130, Salem, 
Oregon is Chairman; Rev. S. S. Baumgartner. 
3425 S. E. Grant, Portland, Oregon, is Secre- 
tary; and Rev. W. Harley King, Colfax, Wash- 
ington, and Rev. J. H. Langenwalter, Box 111, 
Reedley, California, are members. 

During the past year work has been carried 
on in the following fields: Portland, Oregon. 
Rev. Arnold Regier has been working 
at this place in building up a Community 
Church. He was preceded by Rev. and Mrs. 
Edmund Miller who left for health reasons 
and took up the work at Lind, Washington. 
The work at Portland continues to grow. Rev. 
S. S. Baumgartner is a kind of a father to this 
work and does many things which prove very 
helpful. 

Dallas, Oregon. Rev. Homer Leisy has 
been working at this field since he laid aside 
his business career in order to carry on in the 
work of this Church. The Pacific District Con- 
ference met in this Church last May. There 
were many evidences that the work is being 
blessed. 

Albany, Oregon. Rev. J. M. Frantz was 
compelled to lay down this work during the 
year. Rev. P. A. Kliewer took up the work sev- 
eral months ago. The rapid growth of the 
community is presenting a number of new 
difficult problems the solution of which will re- 
quire a warm heart and a cool head as well as 
for several months been self-supporting and 
expect to continue thus. 
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much prayer and hard work. 

Newport, Washington. Rev. P. D. Unruh 
has worked here for a number of years. There 
is a small group of immigrants who settled 
here some years ago. They have done a 
heroic bit of pioneering both economically and 
spiritually. They have their own organiza- 
tion but are supported somewhat by the 
Pacific District Conference. 

Deer Park, Washington. Rev. Aron J. Wiens 
is the minister of this Church. Its history is 
very much like that of Newport. In fact these 
people would be worshiping together except for 
the distance. Their conditions are very much 
the same likewise. The Conference considers 
these two Churches as phases of the same 
field. 

Winton, California. This work was under- 
taken several years ago as a Community pro- 
ject with Rev. D. B. Hess in charge. Mean- 
while a Mennonite Church has been organized 
and received into the Pacific District Confer- 
ence last May. The work is at present in a 
process of transition. This field has always 
been complex because of the many types of 
background represented. Progress has been 
made and attempts to further a sound growth 
will be continued. 

All of these fields are of importance to the 
General Conference as a whole as well as the 
Pacific District Conference. In fact, the Home 
Missions Board of the General Conference is 
a liberal supporter of much of this work. The 
interest and the prayers of our entire group 
are needed and will be appreciated. 


———— 


Home Mission Work of the Western 
District 


The Western District Conference has a good- 
ly number of places where they seek to as- 
sist needy churches. In Thomas County Rev. 
J. H. Epp serves a congregation with a mem- 
bership of 23 and a S. S. attendance of 52. 
He also preaches at Vona, and Kirk, Colo., 
once a month. The former has an attendance 
of about 50 and the latter has three Gen. Conf. 
families and a group from the M. B. Church. 
The two groups worship together at Kirk. 

The church at Turpin, Okla., with a mem- 
bership of 73, has for a number of years been 
served by Rev. Rudolph Schmidt. They have 
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The church at Kismit, Kansas, with a mem- 
bership of 49 and the one at Montezuma, Kan- 
sas, with 30 members, have for years been aid- 
ed by the mission treasury. 

These western Kansas churches (Turpin be- 
ing only a few miles from the Kansas 
boundry) have had severe struggles in the past 
years, and yet during the last year they sent 
$648 to the home mission treasury and $257 
to foreign missions. 

The little church in Wichita, with a mem- 
bership of 160, is far too small. Within the 
last year many Mennonites have found em- 
ployment in that city, and we are happy that 
a large number have not forgotten their own 
denomination and are attending here. Rev. 
E. D. Schmidt served that congregation until 
June 1, and since September 1, Rev. P. E. 
Frantz has been pastor. The West Side 
work in Wichita remains in charge of Rev. 
Schmidt. 

At Fredonia, Kansas, Rev. Gustav Frey is 
continuing to serve the group of about 40. 
This work is carried on jointly with the H.M.B. 
of the Gen. Conf. 

The work at Walton is supervised by a coin- 
mittee from Bethel College and is done partly 
with student help. 

At Enid, Okla., where a fine new building 
has been erected, about 25 Mennonite and 15 
non-Mennonite families attend for worship. 
Rev. H. N. Harder is the pastor. 

At Mennoville, Okla., a small group is 
served by Rev. H. T. Neufeld and at Taloga 
Rev. H. U. Schmidt serves once a month. 


The churches at Gotebo, Carnegie and 
Hydro, all in Oklahoma, have all been assisted 
in their work, and the Committee is seeking to 
give more effective aid. Rev. Rudolph Schmidt 
formerly of. Turpin, has now accepted the 
pastorate of the Carnegie church and is serv- 
ing them. 

The home mission committee also has ar- 
rangements with a committee from Bethel Col- 
lege to serve from 6 to 10 places within driv- 
ing distance of the college. This work is done 
mostly by. students preparing for Christian 
service. Dr. Warkentin and other ministers 


from the college faculty also assist when called 
upon. An amount not to exceed $50 a month 
is placed at the disposal of the college com- 
mittee for the defrayal of traveling expenses 
to these various places. 
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Notes on Home Mission Work in Canada 


Our committee is to a certain extent re- 
sponsible for the work that is to be done. We 
try to be in constant contact with the work- 
ers. The only full time worker we now have is 
Rev. Benjamin Ewert, 286 River Ave., Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

In addition we have a number of former 
ministers in new settlements that are poor 
whome we pay a small monthly amount. 

We are looking forward to the time when we 
again will be able to have and sustain our 
itinerant ministers for our whole Canadian 
Conference, but owing to the fact that we are 
now doing mission work in the city of Winni- 


‘peg we are too short of funds to engage such 


worker. 


G. G. Epp, Sec. 





Servants of God, well done! 
Your glorious warfare’s past, 

The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And you are crowned at last.” 


P. R. SCHROEDER PASSES ON 

An abundant and useful life came to its 
earthly close on Wednesday, April 16, 1941. 
when P. R. SCHROEDER, pastor of the Beth- 
el Church, passed away at the age of fifty-two 
to be with the Lord Whom he loved and served 
whole-heartedly. 

He was born August 22, 1888, in Mountain 
Lake. Minnesota, the son of J. D. and Maria 
Friesen Schroeder. He attended the local 
schools graduating from the German School 
in 1904 and from the High School in 1906. 
The next term he taught a rural school south 
of town, then entered Bethel College, Newton, 
Kansas, in the fall of 1907. He was married 
to Susie T. Nickel, of Mountain Lake, on 
September 1, 1910, and with his bride went to 
Arena, North Dakota, to teach a rural school 
and shepherd a small flock in that district un- 
der the supervision of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee of the Northern District Conference. 
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The following summer they were in Langham, 
Saskatchewan, where he worked under the 
Home Mission Board of the General Confer- 
ence. They returned to Bethel College in the 
fall of 1911 and he graduated there the follow- 
ing spring, a member of the first College Class 
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of that institution. Immediately following 
Commencement they went to Berne, Indiana, 
to help along with the church work there 
through the summer while the congregation 
was looking for a pastor. Mr. and Mis. 
Schroeder were accepted candidates for Foreign 
Mission work and planned to go on to school. 
But after three months in Berne, that congre- 
gation extended them a call to serve there, 
which they accepted and stayed until Au- 
gust 1, 1928, sixteen years. After serving two 
years as president of Freeman Junior College 
he became pastor of the Salem Mennonite 
Church, southeast of Freeman, South Dakota, 
serving there ten years. Last summer he was 
called to the Bethel Mennonite Church at 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota. His service here 
was brief but intense and fruitful. 

In August, 1939, he suddenly became very 
ill and it was found that a malignant tumor 
had begun its deadly work in his body. After 
two operations in Yankton, South Dakota, he 
recovered sufficiently to resume his work. Last 
June it was found that there was a recurrence 
of the old trouble. He sought help at the 





Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, where he 
underwent two further operations. His re- 
covery again was remarkable but did not last 
long. When he returned to Rochester on 
March 31, it was found that the cancer was 
again at work. After treatment he returned to 
Mountain Lake and entered the local hospital 
April 5, where he passed away at 8:20 A. M. 
on April 16, 1941, after several days of in- 
describable suffering. 

He leaves to mourn his untimely passing, 
his sorrowing widow, four daughters, Mrs. 
Celeste Dehnert, and Mrs. Vernelle Waltner, 
Champa, C. P., India, with their husbands; 
Louise, and Esther Ruth. 

Besides performing his regular pastoral 
duties, Mr. Schroeder found time for different 
phases of work in the General Conference of 
the Mennonites of North America. He gave 
Bible lectures and conducted evangelistic ser- 
vices in many churches, and held responsible 
positions in the Middle and Northern district, 
as well as in the General Conference. Besides 
serving on different boards and committees 
he was President of the General Conference 
for two terms and during that time was dele- 
gate to the Fourth World Mennonite Congress 
at Amsterdam, Netherlands, in 1936. He had 
a faculty for observing and applying these 
varied experiences and conveying them to oth- 
ers. He was a man of firm convictions and 
fearless in expounding them with an increas- 
ing grace in his presentation of the gospel he 
loved. In 1937 Wheaton College conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity on him. 
In his home he was a most loving and devoted 
husband and father. He loved to give his 
four girls and his wife little pleasures which 
he took great delight in planning. Music and 
art, and the many beautiful, worthwhile things 
in life he considered God's gifts and enjoyed 
wholeheartedly. Daily family worship is an- 
other precious memory of the home. 

The keynote of his life is well expressed in 
a statement he made when interviewed by the 
compilers of “Who’s Who in Minnesota.” He 
simply said, “To preach the gospel of Christ 
is my meat.” 


REV. WILLIAM SHELLY GOTTSHALL, 
the son of Rev. Moses and Mary Shelly- 
Gottshall, was born June 23, 1865, near 
Schwenksville, Pa. Early in life he responded 
to the call of Christ and was baptized and 
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admitted into the church by his father. His 
ability and interest in the Cause of Christ, 
was noted and he was called to assist his fath- 
er, who in November 1884 ordained him, at 
the age of 19, as minister. His leadership 


- 


REV. AND MRS. W. S. GOTTSHALL 





being recognized, he was ordained to the Elder- 
ship, at the age of twenty-one. 

The marriage to Nancy K. von Nieda, Bow- 
mansville, Pa., was an event of September 
22, 1886. Into this union the following chil- 
dren were born: Aaron Elmer, Chevy Chase, 
D. C., Jennie May Boehr, died March 4, 1936; 
Flora Geiger, East Cleveland, Ohio; Paul Her- 
bert, Wilmington, Delaware; Hannah Alieda, 
died in infancy. On May 27, 1939, his faith- 
ful life-companion was called from his side in 
death. 

Feeling the need of more than a common 
school education, he attended Perkiomen Pre- 
paratory School, Pennsburg, Pa.; Ursinus Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Pa., and Ursinus Theolo- 
gical Department, where he was graduated in 
1889. 








Pastoral Fields: Pastor Schwenksville 
Charge, 1884-1905, including Eden, Schwenks- 
ville, Bertolets, Pottstown and Boyertown; Al- 
lentown-Upper Milford Charge, 1905-1909; 
Swiss Mennonite Charge, Bluffton, Ohio, con- 
sisting of three churches, First Mennonite and 
Ebenezer, Bluffton, Ohio, and St. John, Pan- 
dora, where he labored 1909-1924; Salem 
Mennonite Church, Freeman, South Dakota, 
1924-1930. In 1930 he returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, locating in Quakertown, where he as- 
sumed the leadership of the East Swamp 
Mennonite Church, until 1938, when he had 
to lay down the work on account of failing 
health. Here he was made Pastor Emeritus, 
until his end. 

Conterence Activities: Rev. Gottshall was an 
active and efficient man in conference circles. 
He held various positions in the respective 
districts where his churches were located. In 
the General Conference he served a three year 
term on the Foreign Mission Board. He was 
elected to the Home Mission Board in 1896, 
and remained a member for 42 years. For 
22 years of this period he served as Chairman 
and for 12 years as Secretary. 

Rev. Gottshall was widely known as a 
forceful Bible expositor, and frequently 
churches asked him to deliver series of Bible 
Lectures. Many ministers in the General Con- 
ference and especially those in the Home Mis- 
sion fields, have been ordained by him. A 
long and fruitful ministry has come to a close, 
but while health and strength permitted, Bro- 
ther Gottshall’s chief joy was to “preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

In the fall of 1939 he was taken to the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Homer Geiger, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he was tenderly cared 
for until the Lord called him home, early in 
the morning of March 3rd, bringing his age 
to 75 years, 8 months and 10 days. 


REV. MICHAEL HORSCH was born in Ger- 
many Jan. 4, 1872, and came to America in 
1887 to avoid military service. He entered 
the Academy which later became Bethel Col- 
lege at Halstead, Kans., with the two-fold aim 
of acquiring the English language and pre- 
paring for the ministry. He made good prog- 
ress as a student and graduated in 1892. He 
married Miss Ottilie Dettweiler in 1893, and 
they were sent to work amoung the Chey- 
enne Indians in what was then known as Indian 
Territory, now Okla., by the Foreign Mission 
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Board. It was hard, but welcome work. Due 
to his wife’s poor health they moved to Cuca- 
monga, Calif., and here the Los Angeles City 
Mission work began under his leadership. As 
early as 1903, a Mennonite church was organ- 
ized here, and this became the First Mennonite 





REV. MICHAEL HORSCH 
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Church of Upland, Calif., in 1906. Here he 
served till 1915 when the General Conference 
asked him to act as their itinerant minister 
(field secretary). He visited all the Conference 
churches in the States and in Canada during 
the next three years, and made many life-long 
friends. These were strenuous but blessed 
years. In 1918 he again took charge of the 
church in Upland. (During these years his 
wife’s health failed more and more, and 
she died in 1923.) He however kept at work 
here till 1926 when he permitted himself to 
take the first vacation in his life to make a 
visit to his old home in Germany. On his 
return to the States he married Miss Lydia 
Musselman of Clay Center, Ks., and together 
they took up the church work at Upland. In 
1927 he transferred to the Second Mennonite 
Church at Beatrice, Nebr., where he served 
faithfully and well till his retirement in 1939. 
He then moved back to his home in Upland to 





spend his life’s evening with his wife among his 
children. 

He loved both of the Churches dearly whom 
he had served, and he was loved and held in 
high esteem by them. In Conference activities 
he proved himself useful and has been a mem- 
ber of the Gen. Conference Home Mission 
Board for 24 years. He also served in the 
Home Mission Committee of the Western Dis- 
trict Conference, and otherwise, as well as on 
College and Deaconess Home Boards. He 
gave God a chance to work through him. He 
won Indians and those of his own denomina- 
tion, not by argument, but because he was 
kind and humbly walked with God. His 
advice and sound judgment will be missed at 
Conferences where he was generally respected. 

He got a stroke on July 27, 1941, during the 
Sunday morning services, and was called home 
on Aug. 2. He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters Ruth and Monica of Upland, and 
one son L. J. Horsh who is a member of the 
faculty of Cheffey school, Ontario, Calif. 


An Appreciation 


Miss Elizabeth Schmidt came to the Hopi 
mission field as houskeeper for Rev. J. B. Epps 
family in 1909. There was need at the mission 
for some one to mother and care for the Hopi 
babies, whose mothers had died. So she under- 
took this work and she has cared for eight such 
children and also another sick child. Five of 
these have died, four of these are still living. 
The youngest of these living was 21 years old 
in Jan. 1939. Karl, Samuel and Floyd live in 
Oraibi. Cecelia is married to a Hopi widower. 
Miss Schmidt not only raised these children, 
but sent the boys to Mission schools. Carl 
and Floyd graduated from the High School 
of the Gando Presbyterian mission, and later 
Carl attended the Los Angeles Bible Institute, 
and graduated there in 1937. Both these boys 
have been baptized, but have not met Miss 
Schmidt’s hopes in all respects. She trusted 
however that same day the good seed planted 
in their hearts with care and prayer would bear 
fruit, and already there is evidence of this in 
Carl’s life since her death. 

During her last years she lived in the Hopi 
village to be near Cecelia. Her life has been 
a steady witness for Christ. Besides training 
these children she taught S. S. classes of chil- 
dren as long as her health permitted. Children 
from non-Christian homes often came and 
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said: “Miss Schmidt, may we go to church 
with you today?” 

While her orphan children were small, she 
received some help from the mission treasury 
and friends. Later, when they were in school, 
she earned her living and partly that of the 
orphans by serving as a cook and housekeeper 
for government employees, and during her 
last years by washing and ironing for them. 
Her income was very small, but when we asked 
her: “Do you have need of anything?” she 
would answer: “The Lord has always provided. 
I lack nothing.” And she would relate how 
God had used Hopis, traders, government em- 
ployees, and missionaries in critical times to 
supply her needs. She believed in prayer, and 
God has blessed her. 

In Feb. she went to the Presbyterian hospital 
at Ganado saying: “I will come back to Oraibi 
in a casket.” She suffered much from cancer, 
but faced death calmly and ready to go to 
be with Christ. Her sister Mrs. Helena Richert 
from Kansas was with her during her last few 
days. She died Sunday evening, April 15, 1939. 
A simple casket was made, lined with white 
muslin, and covered with black rayon, a truck 
from Oraibi got her body. The chapel was 
packed to the door at the funeral, and accord- 
ing to her wishes she was laid to rest in the 
mission cemetery. 


JOHN R. THIERSTEIN was born in Bowil, 
Bern, Switzerland, on July 22, 1867, as the son 
of Samuel and Katarina (Mosiman) Thierstein. 
His elementary and secondary education he re- 
ceived in Switzerland. In 1882 he came to 
America with his parents, three brothers and 
two sisters. The family settled down on a farm 
near Whitewater, Kansas, and soon joined 
the Emmaus church. At first John worked on 
the farm with his brothers, but the desire to 
get a better education prompted him to attend 
the Mennonite Seminary at Halstead, from 
which he graduated in two years. He continued 
his studies at the University of Kansas, grad- 
uating from that institution in 1896. 

On October 2, 1895, he married Miss Mar- 
garet Dirks and established his own home. 
For a period of years he served in public 
schools as principal or superintendent doing 
good work. But rather unexpectedly he began 
to speak of going back to his beloved Switzer- 
land for further studies. So in 1908 he and his 
wife set out for that beautiful little country. 
Two years later he graduated from the Univer- 


sity of Bern with honors, receiving his Ph. D. 
degree. During their stay in Switzerland, the 
Thiersteins adopted little Frederic Novalis 
Thierstein who returned with them to this 
country, but died as a young man in 1926. 
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After having served as principal of the At- 
chison County High School at Effingham, Kan- 
sas, from 1910 to 1915, he accepted a call to 
Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. In 1921 he 
joined the faculty of Bethel College, North 
Newton, Kansas, where he has been a help and 
inspiration to many young people. He was 
loved by the faculty, his students, and credibly 
known among educators of the state, being 
honored with numerous positions by teachers’ 
associations. At the age of seventy he retired 
from his teaching position. In 1937 he took 
over the editorship of The Mennonite. He real- 
ly enjoyed this work and succeeded to increase 
the subscription list so far as to place the 
paper on a self-supporting basis for the first 
time in its history, since 1885. 

For two terms he was secretary of the 
General Conference, and also chairman of the 
Board of Publication since 1935. The last 
two years he worked strenuously under great 
difficulties to help finish the new Mennonite 
Hymnary. He also took care of the financial 
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part of that work. And when the first completed 
copy arrived he took it in his hands and press- 
ed it to him with tears in his eyes. 

He had a passion for work. When once he 
started on a project he often forgot everything 
else and plodded on to the early hours of the 
morning. 

So a busy life has come to a close. Several 
years ago signs of tuberculosis at the hipbone 
made themselves evident. He submitted to sev- 
eral operations; however, the disease spread 
deeper into the body and caused his death. He 
departed on May 8, at 8:20 in the evening. He 
leaves to mourn his departure his beloved and 
faithful wife; one brother, Mr. Chris. Thierstein 
and his wife; one sister, Mrs. Herman Claassen 
and her husband; twenty-one nephews and 
nieces, and a host of friends far and near. 
Two of his brothers and one sister preceded 
him in death. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 


they may rest from their labours; and their 


works do follow them.” Rev. 14:13. 


E. J. HIRSCHLER, who served Bluffton 
College as a professor of mathematics and as- 
tronomy since. 1903, was born in Franklin, 
Iowa, in 1876, died May 22, 1941. Death came 
unexpectedly though he had been ill for a 
period of three years. 

He was married to Elida Zepp in 1908. 
After attending Bethel College he received his 


- A. B. degree from the University of Kansas, 


and his S. M. degree from the University of 
Chicago. He also did graduate work at Yale 
University for a year. He traveled in Europe 
and was a member of a number of learned 
societies. He was a capable teacher and a 
recognized authority in his field. He knew 
how to find harmony betwéen the laws and 
facts of science and the truths of God as re- 
vealed in the Scriptures. He wrote the Bluffton 
College Alma Mater, served as its registrar for 
many years, and in numerous other ways gave 
sacrificial service to the institution. 


Although he accepted his share of the respon- 
sibilities of administration, it was in the class- 
room that he really came into his own. Pos- 
essed of a brilliant mind, he was able to in- 
spire others with the desire for achievement. 
His major students were unanimous in the 
verdict that they had been led by an authority 
in his field and by a great teacher. 


The deceased also served the Mennonite 
church of Bluffton, Ohio, in many capacities, 
such as being Sunday School superintendent, 
chairman of the Board, deacon and trustee. 





PROF. EDMUND J. HIRSCHLER 
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He served as president of the Middle District 
Conference for several years. All these insti- 
tutions will miss a devoted friend. 

He is survived by his widow and two chil- 
dren, Mrs. Hershel Ingmire, Lima, Ohio, and 
Alfred E. Hirschler, Ridley Park, Penn. A 
son, Paul, preceded him in death. 


CORNELIUS F. CLAASSEN, son of Peter 
and Anna Claassen, was born near Marienburg, 
Germany, November 25, 1859, where in due 
time he was baptized upon confession of his 
faith and became a member of the Mennonite 
church. He came to Kansas in 1878. In 1888 
he entered the real estate and loan business and 
four years later, in partnership with Bernhard 
Warkentin, the man who introduced Turkey 
wheat into Kansas, and others, he organized the 
Kansas State Bank in Newton, and in due 
time became its president, continuing as such 
until the end, although lately more in an 
honorary way. Through his efficient manage- 
ment the bank made steady progress until to- 
day it is one of the leading financial institu- 
tions in the community. 

In 1884 Brother Claassen returned to Ger- 
many and brought back his bride, Marie Entz, 
with whom he celebrated his 56th wedding an- 
niversary last December. Aside from his busi- 
ness interests he devoted much time to church 
and charitable work. He was one of the found- 
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ers and an active supporter of the First Men- 
nonite church. From 1920 to 1933 he served 
as treasurer of the Emergency Relief Board. 
During the famine in Russia he devoted him- 
self wholeheartedly to the task of relieving the 
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suffering, and it was due to this experience that 
he and his wife permitted their son Ted to 
proceed to England to help relieve distress, 
under the auspices of the M. C. C. He was 
also Gen. Conf. treasurer for some years and 
treasurer of the Bethel Deaconess Hospital 
for twenty years. 

Mr. Claassen was a congenial soul. He had 
a good word or smile for everybody and ex- 
erted a wholesome influence in all his contacts. 
His death followed an operation to which he 
submitted a few days before. He was 85 
years old last Nov. 25. Surviving are his wife 
and children, Cornelius, vice-president of the 
bank; Mrs. Karl A. Richert, Theodore, John 
and Anna; two daughters-in-low, one son-in- 
law, and eleven grandchildren; also a brother 
and a sister. 


WALKER WILSON MILLER, the son of 
Malangthan Miller and Priscilla Lutz Miller, 


was born October 19, 1858, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Va., and passed away at his home in 
Pulaski, Iowa, January 7, 1941, aged 82 years, 
2 months and 18 days. He was reared in a 
Christian home and as a young man was bap- 
tized in the Mennointe church, having first been 
baptized in infancy in the Lutheran church. 
After the Civil War the family moved to 
Elkhart county, Ind., and there, at the age 
of eighteen, he began a teaching career of 
twenty-one years. In the year 1881 he was 
united in marriage with Mary Cordelia Nus- 
baum. To this union were born three daughters, 
now Mrs. Elsie Augspurger of Pulaski, Mrs. 
Edith Chester of Los Angles, Calif., and Mrs 
Arthur Massey who died 11 years ago at 
Marseilles, Ill. His first wife having passed 
away in July 1933, Bro. Miller married La- 
vina Baughman and with this loving helpmate 
he was to establish and maintain his own 
home through his declining years. In 1897, 
the Pulaski Mennonite Church, upon the re- 
tirement of its pioneer minister, Father Philip 
Roulet, sent a call to W. W. Miller which was 
accepted by the young school superintendent, 
and with no formal preparation for the minis- 


‘try, he came and began to serve. It was soon 


evident that God whom he loved, trusted and 
cbeyed wonderfully blessed his work. After 
laboring in this field for 17 years, Bro. Miller 
agreed to take charge of the Mennonite Mission 
in Chicago, which the General Conference was 
starting there. The outcome of this has been the 
present sucessful and growing church. This 
work becoming too strenuous for his age, after 
serving seven years, he took charge of his 
home church at Goshen, Ind., for two years, 
when the Pulaski church called him again and 
he continued to serve actively until his 
retirement in 1939. Thus he preached forty-two 
years, thirty-three- of which were given to the 
Pulaski church. Thus Father Miller shep- 
herded this congregation nearly a generation, 
preaching to the parents, giving his blessings 
to their children, preparing them for fellowship 
with the church, later helping them establish 
Christian homes, speaking words of comfort at 
more than 200 funerals and officiating at as 
many weddings. Thus he used his holy office 
to spread Christian culture, to spiritualize the 
homes, to preach truth and virtue, and by 


example lead in holy living. For him Chris- 
tianity was not a theory but life, not a phii- 
osophy but a process. Thus he leaves to his 
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congregation, his children, nine grandchildren 
and ten great-grandchildren the heritage of 
an exemplary life, the influence of which will 
go on. 


REV. JOHANNES D. JANTZEN, son of 
Franz and Gertrude (Penner) Jantzen was born 
October 21, 1870, Gnadenfeld, South Russia. In 
the summer of 1876, he with his parents migrat- 
ed to America. His parents acquired a plot of 
ground near Hillsboro. Here he took active 
part in establishing a home even though only 
a boy. By the time he had attained the age 
of twelve, he had practically full charge of the 
farm work. He had a knack for handling ma- 
chinery and loved horses, which was one of the 
reasons he took over this work at an early age. 

His education began in Russia, attending 
school at the age of five years. He had op- 
portunity to attend school only during a few 
winter months of 1877 and 1878. He had early 
ambitions of becoming a doctor but financial 
reasons prevented this study and so he took up 
farming as his life’s work. 

He was baptized upon the confession of his 
faith and taken up as a member in the Hills- 
boro Mennonite Church, Jan. 20, 1888. He 
remained a faithful member of this organiza- 
tion. He was a great help to the ‘church of 


which he was a member, manifesting great 
interest in Church work, Sunday School, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, visiting the sick and giving 
with his service whenever he saw a need or. 
was asked to help. He began his work teaching 
a Sunday school class at the age of seventeen 
and has constantly taught or been super- 
intendent since that time. In 1917 the church 
called him as evangelist minister, which post 
he held until he resigned in 1940. 

He was a great friend and supporter of 
educational institutions. In his work he was 
a great friend of Bethel College, and during the 
operation of the Hillsboro Bible Academy he 
was one of its most ardent supporters and 
board members. At the time of his death he 
was district secretary for the Mennonite Aid 
Plan. He had been active with this organiza- 
tion for many years and did his work well 
and concientiously. 

Though his work was not confined to his 
local community, it is here that his work will 
be especially missed. His loss will be especially 
felt in the church where his Christian life 
preached the greatest sermon of them all. To 
the older members of the Church he stands 
out as a guide, counsellor, friend; to the young- 
er members he has left a challenge of devoted 
service and unselfish living. 
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The General Conference 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 
OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


President—C. E. Krehbiel, Newton, Kansas___---~-~_ 1944 


Vice Presldent—A. J. Dyck, Inman, Kansas ~------ 1944 
Secretary—Phil. A. Wedel, Aberdeen, Idaho —------ 1944 


Executive Committee 


Chairman—C. E. Krehbiel, Newton, Kansas 
Be ie I A. Wedel, Aberdeen, Idaho 
. Wedel, Moundridge, Kansas 
Regier, Hillsboro, Kansas 

. Richert, Los Angles, California 
Kaufman, North Newton, Kansas 
. Bauman, Bluffton, Ohio 

. Suderman, Newton, Kansas 
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————i 


Conf. Treas—Karl A. Richert, Newton, Kansas 
Statistician—Phil. A. Wedel, Aberdeen, Idaho 


Business Committee 
Chairman—J. S. Schultz, Bluffton, Ohio_--~ --1950 
Edgar Toevs, Shafter, California__________ 1944 
J. J. Thiessen, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan__-_-_- _-1947 





Board of Foriegn Missions 


Chairman—P. P. Wedel, Moundridge, Kansas____~_ 1950 
Vice Chairman—A. E. Kreider, North Newton, Kan._1944 
Secretary—P. H. Richert, Newton, Kansas__..._____1947 


Treasurer—J. E. Regier, Newton, Kansas (Appointed) 


H. G. Nyce, Allentown, Pa...._-.----__-_--____ 1947 
A. P. Waltner, Marion, South Dakota -_ _-- __- 1950 
D. J. Unruh, Pratum, Oregon ~--~------------ 1944 


Board of Home Missions 
Chairman—J. M. Regier, Hillsboro, Kansas ____---- 1950 
Secretary—A. J. Neuenschwander, Quakertown, Pa. 1944 
Treasure—J. J. Plenert, 429 Knorr St., 


PHPAGS iS CER a eee ea ew cwtsaweanen 1947 
David Toews, Rosthern, Saskatchewan, Can. —_-_1947 
J. E. Amstutz, Trenton, Ohio ~.-----_-_-_-_--__ 1944 
Harley King, Colfax, Washington -_-_-------_ 1950 


Board of Publication 
Chairman—A. J. Richert, 6157 Springvale Dr., 


Los) Angies: Calis 2 1944 
Vice Chairman—Herman Andres, Newton, Kansas__1944 
Secretary—J. M. Suderman, Newton, Kansas —_____ 1947 
Treasurer—E. W. Baumgartner, Berne, Indiana ~_--1950 

C. Henry Smith, Bluffton, Ohio__-.__--_-__-_____ 1950 
A. A. Penner, Mountain Lake, Minnesota_____- 1947 


Board of Education 


Chairman—E. G. Kaufman, North Newton, Kansas _1950 
Secretary—Lester Hostetler, North Newton, Kansas 1944 


Treasurer—A. S. Rosenberger, Dalton, Ohio ~.-.---_ 1950 
J. H. Langenwalter, Reedley, California______~_ 1947 
J. D. Unruh, Freeman, South Dakota______-_-_ 1944 


Erland Waltner, Mountain Lake, Minnesota -_1947 


Emergency Relief Board 
Chairman—I. W. Bauman, Bluffton, Ohio ~_________ 1950 
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Vice Chairman—H. A. Fast, 809 Eaat 6th St., 
Newton, Kansas ---------------~---------~------- 1950 
Secretary—John C. Mueller, Freeman, South Dakota 1944 


Treasurer—P. H. Unruh, Goessel, Kansas—---------- 1947 
Jacob Gerbrandt, Drake, Saskatchewan ~~----~-- 1944 
D. C. Wedel, Halstead, Kansas__......----~--~- 1947 
Board of Trustees 
Chairman—H. E. Suderman, Newton, Kansas_----- 1944 
Secretary—J. E. Regier, Newton, Kansas___.-~---- 1947 
Treasurer—Karl A. Richert, Newton, Kansas. _---- 1947 
J. J. Eymann, Reedly, California__._..___.._---- 1950 
J. C. Graber, Freeman, South Dakota ~----~~---- 1950 
C. H. Goering, Moundridge, Kansas ~~~------~~-- 1944 


Committee on Doctrine and Conduct 


Chairman—J. C. Kaufman, Whitewater, Kansas 
Secretary—Willard Claassen, Freeman, South Dakota 
Treasurer—J. E. Entz, Newton, Kansas 

John Bartel, Delft, Minnesota 

Edgar Toevs, Shafter, California 


Placement Committee 


Chairman—Freeman H. Swartz, Norristown, Pa. -~-1950 

Secretary—Abraham Warkentin, Newton, Kansas -~1950 
P. K. Regier, Fredonia, Kansas--._--------~- 1947 
J. H. Enns, 55 Kate St., 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada ~~---~~--------~---- 1944 
N. W. Bahnmann,Sardis, British Columbia, Can. 1944 
P. E. Whitmer, Bluffton, Ohio ~-.----------~--- 1947 


Peace Committee 
Chairman—E. L. Harshbarger, North Newton, Kans. 1944 







Vice Chairman—H. T. Unruh, Bluffton, Ohio ~-----1950 
Secretary—E. J. Bohn, Souderton, Pa. ------- --1947 
Treasurer—L. J. Horsch, Ontario, California - 1950 


Emil Waltner, Freeman, South Dakota__------1947 
John G. Rempel, Rosthern, Saskatehewan, Can. -1944 


(H. A. Fast, Executive Secretary, Newton, Kansas) 
Church Unity Committee 
Chairman—Benj. Ewert, 286 River Ave., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba --------------~..------------ 1947 
Secretary—William F. Unruh, Moundridge, Kansas --1950 
I. J. Dick, Mountian Lake, Minnesota -------- 1947 
Arnold E. Funk, Hillsboro, Kansas ~----------- 1944 
J. E. Kaufman, Inman, Kansas --------~------ 1950 
John Regier, Laird, Saskatchewan -~----------- 1944 
Members Bible School and Seminary Board 
Lester Hostetler, North Newton, Kansas ---------- 1944 
A. S. Rosenberger, Dalton, Ohio ~~---------------- 1944 
Ed. G. Kaufman, North Newton, Kansas ---------- 1947 
E. W. Baumgartner, Berne, Indiana -~------------- 1947 
J. N. Smucker, North Newton, Kansas ~----------- 1950 
C. E. Krehbiel, Newton, Kansas ------------------ 1950 


AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Women’s Missionary Societies 


Honorary President—Mrs. S. S. Haury, Granville, Ohio. 
President—Mrs. A. M. Lohrentz, McPherson, Kans. 
Vice President—Mrs. R. A. Goerz, Newton, Kans. 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Voran, Newton, Kansas. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Frieda Regier-Entz, Newton, Kansas. 


Literature Committee 
Chairman—Mrs. J. S. Schultz, Bluffton, 
Secy.-Treas.—_Mrs. A. J. Neuenschwander, 
Pennsylvania. 
Librarian—Mrs. A. E. Kreider, North Newton, Kansas. 


Ohio. 
Quakertown, 


Junior and Intermediate Department 
Miss Huldah Myers, Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 


District Advisors 


Northern District—Mrs. P. R. Schroeder, 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Eastern District—Mrs. J. R. Fretz, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 

Western District—Miss Elizabeth Andres, Newton, Kans. 

Middle District—Mrs. Menno Burkhalter, Berne, Indiana. 

Pacific District—Mrs. D. C. Krehbiel, Reedley, Calif. 

Canada—Mrs. G. A. Krehbiel, Drake, Sask. 


Chairman, 


All-Mennonite Committee 
Miss Emma Ruth, Reedley, Calif. 





Young People’s Union 
President—Ted Claassen, Newton, Kansas 
Vice President—Arthur Wenger, Reedley, California 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dorothy Dietz, Route 2, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE OFFICERS 

Eastern District ‘| 

President—Olin A. Krehbiel, 
121 Towamencin, Lansdale, Pa. 1 
Vice President—Sylvan Lehman, if 
R. 2, Quarryville, Pa. | 
Secretary—Howard G. Nyce, | 





1443 Chew St., Allentown, Pa. 
Treasurer—Alvin H. Alderfer, 
3235 Fuller St., Holmesburg, Pa. 


Middle District 


President—Wm. Penner, Wayland, Iowa | 
Vice President—A. C. Schultz, Bluffton, Ohio 1 
Secretary—G. T. Soldner, Bluffton, Ohio 

‘'reasurer—L. A. Geiger, Pandora, Ohio ) 


Western District 


President—Arnold E. Funk, Hillsboro, Kansas 
Vice President—H. J. Dyck, Elbing, Kansas 
Secretary—Herbert E. Miller, Deer Creek, Okla. | 


Pacific District 


President—Homer Leisy, Dallas, Oregon 

Vice President—D. J. Unruh, Pratum, Oregon n| 
Secretary—F. F. Jantzen, Paso Robles, Calif. 

Treasurer—J. C. Jantz, Odessa, Washington me 


Northern District \ 
President—J. D. Unruh, Freeman, S. Dakota 
Vice President—A. W. Friesen, Henderson, Nebr. 
Secretary—H. M. Harder, Mt. Lake, Minn. 
Treasurer—Victor Sawatzky, Butterfield, Minn. 


Canadian Mennonite Conference 
President—Benj. Ewert, 
286 River Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Vice President—J. J. Thiessen, 
337 Fifth Ave., N. Saskatoon, Sask. 
Sec’y-Treas.—Joh. G. Rempel, | 
Rosthern Saskatchewan. r 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS | 
America 

Oklahoma— 
Clinton: Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Ediger (serving also Ham- | 
mon and Deer Creek) | 


Canton: Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Friesen (serving also 
Longdale and Fonda) 
Montana— 3 . a 


Lame Deer: Mr. and Mrs. R. Petter (serving also Bir- 
ney, assisted by Marie Buller, an active helper.) 
Busby: Mr. and Mrs. A. Habegger ‘ 

Ashland: Mrs. V. Petter, assisted by Miss Gibbs. 
Arizona— 

Oraibi: Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Suderman 

Hotevilla: Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Schirmer and Mary 


Schirmer 
Tuba City (Moen Copi): Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Johnson 
India 
Champa, C. P.— | 


Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Penner 

Doctors H. R. and Ella Bauman 

Miss Eva Pauls, nurse 
Janjgir, C. P.— | 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ratzlaff 
Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Moyer 

Miss Martha Burkhalter 

Miss Helen E. Nickel 

Korba, C. P.— 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Jantzen 
Birra, C. P., via Champa 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Isaac 

Mr. and Mrs. Orlando Waltner 
Basna, C. P. via Raipur 

Mr. and Mrs. Dr. H. E. Dester 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Duerksen 


Miss Augusta Schmidt, Nurse 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Thiessen 
China 
Kai Chow, Hopei Province 
Miss Elizabeth Goertz 
Miss Marie J. Regier 
Tamingfu, Hopei Prov.— 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Brown 
Miss Wilhelmina Kuyf 
Philippines 

Baguio 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Jantzen 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Dirks 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Wuthrich 

America (on furlough and evacuated) 
Mr. and Mrs. S. F. Pannabecker, Bluffton, O. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Voth, Newton, Kans. 
Dr. and Mrs. C. L. Pannabecker, Gibson City, Ill. 
Miss Aganetha Fast, Mt. Lake, Minn. 
Miss Etta R. Davis, Portland, Oregon 
Mr. and Mrs. Auugst Ewert, Mt. Lake, Minn- 
Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Penner, Newton, Kans. 
Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Wenger 


HOME MISSION 


THE WORKERS AND THEIR FIELDS 


In Canada 
Rev. N. W. Bahnmann, Sardis, B. C. 
Rev. J. P.. Bueckert, Gretna, Manitoba, R. R. 
Rev. Charles B. Dirks, Ridgedale, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. J. J. Doerkson, Herbert, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. J. H. Enns, 55 Kate Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Rev. Isaac Epp, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. Benjamin Ewert, 286 River Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. 
Rev. C. D. Harder, Rosemary, Alberta. 
Rev. David Hausknecht, Sardis, B. C. 
Rev. J. H. Janzen, 164 Erb St., Waterloo, Ontario. 
Rev. Joh. Jul. Klassen, Yarrow, B. C. 
Rev. J. oe Klassen, Sardis, B. C. 
Rev. J. Klassen, 59 Kate Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Rev. N. Ps . Kroeker, Great Deer, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. Herman P. Lepp, Reesor, Ontario. 
Rev. D. J. Loewen, Rabbit Lake, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. William Martens, Grantham, Alberta. 
Rev. G. G. Neufeld, Whitewater, Manitoba. 
Rev. J. D. Nickel, Lymburn, Alberta. 
Rev. John J. Nickel, Main Centre, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. Jacob J. Nickel, Langham, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. V. E. Nickel, Wymark, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. Johannes Regier, Laird, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. J. G. Rempel, Rosthern, Saskatchewan. 
Rev. C. F. Sawatzky, Laird, Saskatchewan. 
Rev .J. J. Thiessen, 443-3rd Avenue, Saskatoon, Sask. 
he pags B. Wiens, 6460 St. George St., Vancouver, 





Girls Homes in Canada 


a) Winnipeg, Miss Lena Epp, Matron, 412 Banatype 
Ave. Rev. J. H. Enns spiritual helper and Bible 
teacher. 

b) Saskatoon, Sask. Rev. and Mrs. J. J. Thiessen, Mat- 
ron and Supt., 433-3rd Avenue. 

c) Vancouver, B. C. Rev. and Mrs. Jacob M. Wiens. 
Matron and Supt., 6460 St. George Street. 

South America 

Rev. Abram Harder, Philadelphia, Kolonie Fernheim. 
Gran Chaco, Paraguay, South America. 

(Rev. Harder, visits various colonies and churches 
regularly and ministers to a group in Asuncion, each 


Quarter) : . 

Workers in the United States 

Calvary Mennonite Church, Mechanics Grove, Penna. 
ahs and Mrs. Sylvan Lehman, Quarryville, Pa., 

* oe 

Miss Catharine Niswander, Parish Worker in Phila- 
delphia, 2011 North 7th Street. 

Memorial Mennonite Church, Altoona, Pa. Rev. and 
Mrs. Emerson F. Slotterback, 2204—11th Avenue. 
Smith Corner Mennonite Church, East Freedom, Pa. 

Rev. and Mrs. John S. Raugh, East Freedom, Pa. 

First Mennonite Church, 73rd and Laflin Streets, Chica- 
go, Ill. Rev. Erwin Albrecht, 1500 West 72nd Place, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mennonite Bible Mission, 4221 S. Rockwell St., Chicago, 
Ill. Rev. and Mrs. John T. Neufeld, 4215 S. Rockwell 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Alberta Community (Mennonite), 5138 N. E. 23rd 
Avenue and Summer Streets, Portland, Oregon. Rev. 
and Mrs. Arnold J. Regier, 5215 N. E. 23rd Avenue. 
Miss Etta Davis, 5937 N. E. 30th Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon, is a part time helper in this work. 

First Mennonite, Hutchinson, Kansas. Rev. and Mrs. 
Clyde Dirks, 725 East 7th Street, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Churches Supported in Cooperation with 
District Conferences 


Mennonite Mission, Fredonia, Kansas. 

Rev. and Mrs. Gustav Frey, Neodesha, Kansas. 

Bethel Church, Winton, California. Rev. and Mrs. J. P. 
Glanzer, Winton, California. 

Rev. and Mrs. D. B. Hess, are also located at Winton, 
California. 

Grace, Dallas, Oregon. Rev. 
Dallas, Oregon. 

Grace, Albany, Oregon. Rev. and Mrs. P. A. Kliewer, Al- 
bany, Oregon. 

Miss Elsa E. Grantland, Paint Rock, North Carolina. 
Mountain Sunday School, and Personal Work. 


and Mrs. Homer Leisy, 





Ministers Of The General Conference 


* Ministers that have no regular charge. 


EASTERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Bauman, Dr. Harvey R. -~------- Champa, C. P., India 
Bohn, Ernest J. ~--_---_ 203 Broad St., Souderton, Pa. 
Burkhalter, Harold D. —~---------__-_ Quakertown, Pa. 


i ee a Perkasie, Pa. 
ens SA Wis © ais oe cet ee Fairfield, Pa. 
Graybill, Benjamin S. ~----------------- Richfield, Pa. 
Greger, George D. ~--_-_--_--------_-_---- Napier, Pa. 
Hess, Elmer D., 343 Main St. ~----------_ Denver, Pa. 
Johnson, Elmer E. S, ~----------------- Hereford, Pa. 
Krehbiel, Olin A. —~------------------___ Lansdale, Pa. 


Landes, Howard T., 6813 Clearview St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lehman, Sylvan S Quarryville, Pa. 


Mast, Russel L. ~---------.--------_-_ Bedminster, Pa. 
Moyer, Samuel T. ~--------------_ Janjgir, C. P., India 
Nyce, Howard G. ---. 1443 Chew St., Allentown, Pa. 
Neuenschwander, A. J., 122 Juniper St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Plenert, J. J. ---------- 429 Knorr St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Raugh, John G. ~-~----------------__-- E. Freedom, Pa. 


Shelly, Elwood S. ~------- 440 Dotts St., Pennsburg, Pa. 
Shelly, Andrew R., Student ~----_-.-- "Hartf ford, Conn. 
Slotterback, | eee 2204 11 Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Stubbs, R. V. Bowmansville, Pa. 
Swartz, Freeman H., 507 Hamilton St., Norristown, Pa. 
*Amstutz, S. S. Quarryville, Pa. 
*Foulke, Linford ~~---.-------------~- Quakertown, Pa. 
*Martin, Amos F., ____ 332 Manor Ave., Millersville, Pa. 


*Rosenberger, S. M. ~------- R. R. 2, Quakertown, Pa. 
*Snyder, A. S. ~--------- 104 E. 2nd Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
LICENTIATES 
Hunter, R. R. ------------ 1929 Fifth Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


Temple, Walter H. -- 238 South 14th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Harnish, Martin K. Quarryville, Pa. 
Rosenberger, Harleigh —~------------- Student, Colgate 
Uareh Jon 4s Hatfield, Pa. 


MIDDLE DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Albrecht, Erwin —------- 1519 W. 72 Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Aenttute: JR... eee Trenton, Ohio 
Basinger, Elmer —_-----------------~- Summerfield, IIL. 
Bauman, Irwin W. -------------------- Bluffton, Ohio 
SA et Oe pee eee See a Pandora, Ohio 
Dick, George ~----------- 803 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio 
oe ne a Fortuna, Mo. 


Miller, Wilber W. ------------~------ Columbus, Ohio 
Meliett, SS. o-<2525----52 Nappanee, Indiana 
Musser, Forrest ~----------------------_ Pandora, Ohio 


Neufeld, John T. -. 4215 So. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 
Nunemaker, ere Donnellson, Iowa 
Passer) Wm, =... 4. Wayland, Iowa 
Rosenberger, A. S. ~--------------~-----~-- Dalton, Ohio 
Se Bluffton, Ohio 
OS ee Topeka, Indiana 
Stauffer, Wm. H. ~------------------- Sugarcreek, Ohio 


wants 
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Suckau, C. H. -----------+-------------- Berne, Indiana *Ediger, D. J. ---------------------- Buhler, Kansas 
Unruh, H. T. ~----------------------- Bluffton, Ohio *Epp, J. B. ---------------------- Newton, Kansas 
Welty, Delbert E. ~------------- Wayland, (Noble) Iowa *Epp, Theodore ------------------ Lincoln, Nebraska 
Whitmer, P. E. ------------------ _ Pandora, Ohio *Bwert, J. A. -------------------- Hillsboro, Kansas 
*Augsburger, Wm. --------------- _. Van Orin, Ill. *Ewert, D. C. ---------------------- Inman, Kansas 
*Esau, J. J. ------------------------ Bluffton, Ohio *Fast, H. A. —----------------------- Newton, Kansas 
*Friesen, Adolf ~--------------------- Newton, Kansas *Flaming, John ---------=----------- Corn, Oklahoma 
*Hass, Jacob ------------------------ Pandora, Ohio *Flaming, Peter -~------------------- Buhler, Kansas 
*Hilty, P. P. ---------------------- Fortuna, Mo. *Plickinger, J. J. -------------- Pretty Prairie, Kansas 
*Keiser, A. R. --------------------------=--- Ira, Ohio *Fransen, H. W. ------------------ Clinton, Oklahoma 
*Lehman, Joel ~------------~----------- Berne, Indiana *Frey, Corn. ---------------------- Newton, Kansas 
#Niswander, M. A. -~--------------------- Upland, Calif. *Frey, J. B. --------------------------- Cornville, Ariz. 
*Pannabecker, S. F. ---------------- Bluffton, Ohio *Graber, Victor -----------------------=- Meno, Okla. 
*Quiring, J. A. ---------- 509 W. 121, New York, N. Y. *Schmidt, Edw. D. -~--------------- Wichita, Kansas 
*Ramseyer, L. L. ~------------------- Bluffton, Ohio *Schmidt, John F,. ---------------- Marietta, Ohio 
*Soldner, G. T. ------------------------ Bluffton, Ohio *Unruh, Albert J. ~-------------------=-- Meno, Okla. 
eee sae e PSE eS a ase Aries a 
oth, John J. ~--------------- ort ewton, Kansas 
WESTERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE *Friesen, Adolf --.------------ Route 3, Newton, Kansas 
Albrecht, Abraham ---------------- Ransom, Kansas ‘eionen, ‘Gerhard ..s-4-—-4--55———=—s Newton, Kansas 
Albrecht, Franz -------- Beatrice, Nebraska friesen, Karl —--------------------- Newton, Kansas 
Banman, J. J. ------------ --—- Newton, Kansas *Goering, S. J. -------------= North Newton, Kansas 
Bechtel, A. S. -------------- -- Hanston, Kansas *Goering, C. J. -------------------- Moundridge, Kans. 
Bergen, J. W. --------------- Goltry, Oklahoma *Goering, J. C. ---------------- Hutchinson, Kansas 
Buller, P. P. ----------------- _-- Goessel, Kansas *Goertz, P. S, ------------------ North Newton, Kansas 
Buller, P. -----------------------z- Goessel, ‘ Kansas *Harder, B. W. --------------- - Whitewater, Kansas 
Dester, H. E. ------------------ Basna, C. P., India *Harms, G. N. ------------------ Whitewater, Kansas 
Dirks, Clyde H. _. 725 East 7th St., Hutchinson, Kansas ooh Sp: heen ewan Seen Newton, Kansas 
Dirks, A. Jacob ---------------------- Halstead, Kansas *Hostetler, Lester -~---------- North Newton, Kansas 
Dirks, Marvin --~----------------- Philippine Islands *Jantzen, Be ne See eee Newton, Kansas 
Dyck, A. J. -------------------------- Inman, Kansas *Janzen, J. ee ene ee Hesston, Kansas 
Duerksen, J. R. --------------------5--- Bessie, Okla. *Jantzen, Jacob ------------------ Cordell, Oklahoma 
Duerksen, J. R. -------------------- Basna, Cc. P., India *Kaufman, E. G. ------------ North Newton, Kansas 
Dyck, H. J. --------------—---------—- Elbing, Kansas *Kliewer, H. J. ---------------------- Newton, Kansas 
Dyck, Walter H. ------ 1408 N. 9 St., Beatrice, Nebr. eKvchbiel, (C..E. 2---—--——-------———-—— Newton, Kansas 
Ediger, J. B. ~--------------------- Clinton, Oklahoma *Kreider, Amos E. ------------ North Newton, Kansas 
Entz, J. E. ---------------------- Newton, Kansas **Kroeker, Klaass -— = he Inman, Kansas 
Epp, J. H. -------- ---=--------+---+- Colby, Kansas *Lichti, John ~--------------- Deer Creek, Oklahoma 
Frantz, Peter E. -. 655 So. Lorraine Ave., Wichita, Ks. Stavans. 3 OW. 22-2 Hutchinson, Kansas 
Frey, Gustay ~----------------------- Neodesha, Kansas *Mouttet, P. ---------------------- Hillsboro, Kansas 
Friesen, Arthur ------------------------ Canton, Okla. *Moyer, J. F. ------ ___. North Newton, Kansas 
Bunck, Heoty .c.--.2----->----2-<--—---— Mydre, Okla.. ‘Nenfeldt, H. T... --—--—---------— Enid, Oklahoma 
Funk, Arnold E. -------------------- Hillsboro, Kansas **Neufeld, Peter T. ~------------------- Inman, Kansas 
Gaeddert, Albert ~------------- Colorado Springs, Colo. *Pankratz, Franz ---------------------- Burrton, Kans. 
Gering, Walter A. ---------------— Moundridge, Kansas Penner, P. A. ---------------------- Newton, Kansas 
Harder, H. N. ---------- 320 W. York, Enid, Okla. *Peters, H. P. --------- ___. Goessel, Kansas 
Hege, Henry -----------------------5 Corn, Oklahoma *Ratzlaff, J. J. -------- _. Newton, Kansas 
Isaac, Arnold -------------------- Bira, C. P., India *Ratzlaff, Harold ©. ---- _-. Janjgir, India 
Janzen, H. ~--------------------- ‘Lehigh, Kansas *Riesen, H. --------------------<--- Ponca City, Okla. 
Kaufman, J. C. ------------------ Whitewater, Kansas *Schmidt, Abe A. ------------ Mac Intosh, New Mex. 
Kaufman, J. E._-------------------7 Inman, Kansas *Schrag, Felix, Student -------------- Chicago, Til. 
Kliewer,-Menno H. ---------------- Cordell, Oklahoma *Stucky, Fritz -------- Mountain View, Oklahoma 
Kroeker, P. K. -------- 409 W. Ralston, Ontario, Calif. *Suderman, J. M. —---------------=-=--- Newton, Kans. 
Kopper, George -------------------- Arlington, Kans. *Thiessen, Henry -------------- Independence, Kansas 
Linscheid, G. A. -~------------------- Newton, Kansas *Unruh, Noah —----------------------- Newton, Kansas 
Miller, Herbert E. -------------- Deer Creek, Oklahoma Van der Smissen, C. H. A. -------- Newton, Kansas 
Mouttet, Sol. ---------------------- Inola, Oklahoma *Voran, C. J. -------------------- Kingman, Kansas 
Neuenschwander, E. J. ------------ McPherson, Kansas *Voth, P. R. ---------------------- Newton, Kansas 
Penner, P. W. ------------------ Champa, C. P., India *Wiens, P. J. -------------=-------- Newton, Kansas 
pee == _--- 1523 High St., ee os *Wuetrich, Lester -------- Baguio, Philippine Islands 
egier, J. M. ---------------------- sboro, Kansas “e +s 
Regier, G. iP Lh GPT SRS Tnola, Oklahoma Support our Conf. but have not joined yet. 
ier, P. K. ---------------------- nia, nsas 
ete teal SS ee ovine: ianens NORTHERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
Reimer, H. T. ---- __. Holmesville, Nebraska Bartel, John ~-------- Pines Ree Delft, Minn. 
Richert, P. H. ---------------------- Newton, Kansas Brown, H. J. ---------------- “'Tamingfu, Hopei, China 
Roth, Theodore ----- "Whitewater, Kansas Dallenberg, Paul -------------= Langdon, N._ Dak. 
Schmidt, Albert G. --- __ Medford, Oklahoma Dick, Isaac J. -------------- Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Schmidt, August -------------------- Meno, Oklahoma Duerksen, Edward ------------------ Avon, So. Dakota 
Schmidt, H. U. --------- ~~~" Meno, Oklahoma Claassen, H. Albert ------------------ Freeman, S. D. 
Schmidt, J. B. ------------ Pawnee Rock, Kansas Claassen, Willard K. -------------- Freeman, S. D. 
Schmidt, Dudolph ~---------- _____ Ft. Cobb, Okla. itzen, David P. ------------ Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Smucker, J. N. -------------- orth Newton, Kansas Epp, John F. ---------------- Henderson, Nebraska 
Suderman, John P. ------------------ Oraibi, Arizona Ewert, Albert --------------------' Lustre, Montana 
Thiessen, John —----------------- Basna, C. P., India Ewert, August ---------------------- Mt. Lake, Minn. 
Tschetter, P. P. ---------------- Pretty Prairie, Kansas Friesen, AbrahamW. ---------- Henderson, Nebraska 
Unruh, P. H. ------------------------ Goessel, Kansas Friesen, Jacob A. -------------- Spink, South Dakota 
Unruh, D. D. ------------------------=- Buhler, Kansas Harder, D. D. ~--------------- Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Unruh, Jacob J. ~----------------- Kingman, Kansas Hofer, Jacob B. ---------------- Dolton, So. Dak. 
Unruh, Wm. F. -------------- Moundridge, Kansas Janzen, Nick P. ---------------- Madrid, Nebraska 
Van der Smissen, Alvin ~--------------- Buhler, Kansas Linscheid, L. H. ---------------- Freeman, South Dak. 
Voth, C. H. ------------------------ Inman, Kansas Ortmann, Helmuth ------------ Munich. North Dakota 
Warkentin, A. ~----------------------- Newton, Kansas Ortmann, Arthur -------------------- Warroad, Minn. 
Wedel, David C. ------------------ Halstead, Kansas Quiring, H. H. ------------ Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
Wedel, C. C. ---------------------==- Newton, Kansas Rupp, H. H. -------------------- Westbrook, Minn. 
Wedel, P. P. ------------------ Moundridge, Kansas Sawatzky, Jacob F. ---------------; Madrid, Nebr. 
Weinbrenner, Reynold ------------ Beatrice, Nebraska Sawatzky, Victor ---------------- Butterfield, Minn. 
Wiebe, Jacob ------------------------ Beatrice Nebr. Schultz, David A. -------- 218 N. Church. Lodi, Calif. 
*Baergen, Jacob (Newton, Kans.) __.-Corn, Oklahoma Schultz, Albert -------------- Butterfield, Minnesota 
*Baehr, J. P. ------------------------ Newton, Kansas Tieszen, J. A. -------------------- Marion, South Dak. 


*Brand, D. J. ---------------------- Albany, Georgia Unruh, A. P. -------------------- Richey Montana 








— 
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Waltner, Alfred P. ~------_______ Marion, So. Dakota 
Waltner, Orlando ~_______________ Champa, C. P., India 
WHGMED, (Es So) SaSce nce oe Bloomfield, Mont. 
gi EE a a ae eee peep eae Mountain Lake, Minn. 
*Epp, PEED ot Henderson, Nebraska 
*Epp, John D. —~_-~--~-----__-___-_ Lincoln, Nebraska 
*Eschelman, Ray ~--------------- Wagner, S. Dakota 
*Gross, Harold  ---~---_---_-_-_-_-_ Hartford, Conn. 
*Friesen, Peter J. ~------------___ Butterfield, Minn. 
* Kleinsasser, J. W. ~----------- Doland, South Dakota 
*Kleinsasser, P. P. ----_--_-_____ Freeman, So. Dakota 
*Preheim, S. P, ~--.-.-----_____ Freeman, South Dakota 
*Schrag, John J. A. ~--------_ Parker, South Dakota 
*Stoesz, Jacob -_------ Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
*Tieszen, David D. -------_-_ Marion, South Dakota 
*Tieszen, Derk P. ~+--------- Marion, South Dakota 
*Toews, Gerhard J. -------- Freeman, South Dakota 
*Toavs, Jesse A. ~~. .-----_---------_ Mt. Lake, Minn 
*Jnruh,; (Ho Py 242th Avon, South Dakota 


PACIFIC DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Brante, Je Me  occcccaeencwessse= Salem,. Oregon 
Gliwar, J... ==. ee Winton, California 
Mawes Gee. oe eee Paso Robles, California 
Wess, D. B. --------------. ~--—- Winton, California 
Jantzen, Albert ~---------~_ Baguio, Philippine Islands 
a ie 2 eee ee Se Paso Robles, Calif. 
Jantzen; Aron. 2 2.<-s—2s—--= Korba, India 
King, W. Harley -_-------------- Colfax, Washington 
Kliewer, P. A. ~-------~-~--~---- Albany, Washington 
Lehmann, M. M. -------~-------- Monroe, Washington 
Leisy, Homer --~------------~-------~-- Dallas, Oregon 
Langenwalter, J. H. --_--------_-------- Reedley, Calif. 
Miller, Edmund ----~--~-~--_~------- Lind, Washington 


Regier, Wilbert A., Stanford Av. & 79th, Los Angeles 
Regier, Arnold —- 5215 N. E. 23rd Ave., Portland, Oregon 


Salzman, Earl ---~-----------------~- Upland, Calif. 
Schultz, David D. -~-----------~-- Paso Robles, Calif. 
‘Toeve, PHGaE—.. =... +s Shafter, Calif. 
Unruh, —. 2 Spent re ee ewe Pratum, Oregon 
[beri s CR to) 1 ee eS Newport, Washington 
*Ummel, one: pe eS eee Shafter, Calif. 
Wedel, Philip Yn era at a ees ee eh Aberdeen, Idaho 
Wenger, Paul —-------------- Korba, C. P., India 
Wiens, Aron J. ~----~-----~------_ Deer Park, Wash. 
*Baumgartner, S. S., 3425 S. E. Grant, Portland, Ore. 
*Becker, Peter -----------------~--- Aberdeen, Idaha 


*Dirks, H. B. -- 2404 Glover Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Bitzen, D. D., 3753 Hepburn, Los Angeles, California 


a) Ae Ve Blaine, Wash. 
“Tents, 10.) is. saeneseee Sanger, California 
af) RS ES eee ee eer Upland, California 
*Nachtigal, Peter —~-----------:------- Reedley, Calif. 
*Niswander, M. A. ------------ Upland, California 
*Ratelett. Ooh.) es meee Reedley, California 
Wii SO a Escandido, California 
2 ee oe Upland, California 
*Waltner, John 0 Odessa, Washington 
*Wedel, Frank T., 2035 E. 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif 
*Wiebe, Alfred ~~------------------ Upland, California 
OLD MEXICO 
Janzen, Jacob -------------- Cuauhtemoc, Chihuahuas 


ALLGEMEINE KONFERENZ DER MENNONITEN 
IN CANADA 


IN ONTARIO 
ESP kl OE as a a ee eee ee Waterloo 
NS —E—E—————————————— New Hamburg 
Pheks Soran. 0.9 coenSo- 5s eee Windom 
Do OO 8 | rr SS — eS Arner 
*Driedger, Nik. N. -------------------- Leamington 
Epp a bremol (| 22555 5osee sso e ae Vineland 
Enp)) @acob) ds... 2 a ene Leamington 
Fransen, Nikolai ~--------------------- Jordan Harbor 
Harder, Abram H. ---------~-~---~---------- Beamsville 
Janzen, Jacob D. ~~------~---~-----~---~----~- Wheatley 
*Janzen, Jacob H. __-_------ 164 Erb St., W., Waterloa 
*Koop. Dietrich H. --------------------------- Vineland 
Kroeker, Peter P. ~--------------- Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Lapp, dierman 'P. —.-—-... .. -.-..- Reesor 
Litke, Johann D. —.---------------.-------_---- Toronto 
Neufeld, Corn. K. ~--------------- ’ Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Penner, Jacob J, -------------------------- ington 
Rempel, Abram Is. ~----~---~-~------------- -- Wheatley 
Sawatzky, Dietr. J. ---------------------- Vineland Sta. 













Schellenberg, W. J. ~---------------- . Leamington 
Schmidt, Nik. H. ~----.-._--_.___._____.-___ Blytheswood 
Thiessen: Gorn: Sas, = a Leamington 
Wichert, Johann J. ------------_---______ Vineland 
* Elders 
IN MANITOBA 
Abrahams, David) <...-.. 5 Pigeon Lake 
Atirinn, Johann) (Di a.25 ones Winkler 
Beeker3i-~ Gero ee oe Marquette 
Bergen, Abram G. ----~----~----_______ Winnipegosis 
Borat, ) ketone, |= Altona 
US NS SS See Whitewater 
Bowen; swtekiabe. == oe ee McCreary 
BPRGn + PRRs ee ae wee Niverville 
Bueckert, Abram B. ~-------------________ Plum Coulee 
*Bueckert;.. Jahn, P. — =. Gretna 
Built, Wi, St Morden 
Dirks, Peter H. ~-------_--_-_________ North Kildonan 
Driedger, Johann A, ~------------_____-___ Headingley 
PR EO) ee SSS Reinland 
PMaNG eet Es nea os oe 55 Kate St., Winnipeg 
ita PORN. hae oe ee es) Gruenthal 
*Enns, Peter H. ~------_-______.__.___.__.__ St. Elizabeth 
Faint, -AW» SERe e oa eee ee Springstein 
Epp, Heinrich Mo. 2 Lena 
TEDRG T AORURE ooo eae Lowe Farm 
*Ewert, Benj., Moxam C’rt., 286 River Ave., Winnipeg 
(iy: Da OF a ee as aoe Chortitz 
Prinber,) ts Xe. | eso ee eee Glenlea 
Friesen, Heinr. J. 2 St. Elizabeth 
eget | Ay: Ee eee eee ee Winkler 
Funk, Jakob ed a SBR ESE IRR Steinbach 
Heinrichs, Joh. P. ~-----------__________ Plum Coulee 
Heinrichs; Peter J... 52. == 5-5 St. Elizabeth 
Heinrichs, Peter P. ~~ ---..-__-_-_________ Lowe Farm 
Heinrichs, Witte PB... noe ceo Barkfield 
Hildebrand, Heinrich ~---_---__---_-__________ Winkler 
Hoeppner, Ny.) 3522S Altona 
Hoowge; Joh. J. 2 Plum Coulee 
Isaak; Abram, J... ...~.. e Oak River 
Jem Re EE 5 ee eS Winnepegosis 
Jans, 208. a. 5 ee Morden 
Janten, Peter FP... __ = Whitewater 
ene, +6 Po +s Altona 
Rigssn, David’ o......5 3 Culross 
Klassen, David D. ~~--~----------------__-- Homewood 
Klassen, David D. ---~-----~----------_-- Steinbach 
Klassen, Jacob H. ~~. ..~.=.-.=_=.-...-_=..— Gretna 
Klassen, Jacob J. —~_-.-.---_-_____-______-____ Niverville 
Klassen, Jacob J. ----------_------_-_--_-____ Gretna 
Klassen, Joh. P. ~..----.______ 69 Kate St., Winnipeg 
Kraha;- Gornels 0B; ) 32020 eS Reinland 
Loeppky, Joh. D. ~---------__-_-_-_-_-_-_--__ Rosenfeld 
Loewen, David H. -—-~--~--~-~--~----.- ~~ ----- Gretna 
Loewen, Jacob J. ~-~----~-------------_____-___ Gretna 
inewen,, Laer). Steinbach 
Martens, Jacob J. ~--.-------_-_-_________ Winnipegosis 
Neufeld, Abram G. —--------------.-_--______ Ninga 
Neufeld, David H. ----- - Mayfeld 
Neufeld, Gerhard G., Sr. Boissevain 
*Neufeld, Gerh. G., Jr. — Whitewater 
Neufeld, Gerhard G. Manitou 
Nickel, J. F. ~---- -._ Steinbach 
Ofest,.. Neinr... 3s S2-- 2-5-5 cCreary 
Pankrats; Jacob  <..u...<.-.-..— =~... Glenlea 
Pauls, Jacob M, —.=--...-s-—-—-_--~-—_ Morden 
Penner, Peter C. -~------------------------ Oak Lake 
Penner, Isaak C. -------~-»~------------- Elm Creek 
Pate; GCorael. WG.) ons onc ee Bothwell 
Pe ee, eS a ae Chortitz 
Peters, Wilhelm J. ~--_-------------_-__---__ Winkler 
Poetker, Johann H. ---_-------------_-_-_-.-_ Arnaud 
Reimer, Pater 3... —.-. s  s Beulah 
Hampel, Poer A. .... 2 Gretna 
Roegatky, JONn. Os) anak ee ee Glenlea 
Sawatzky, Franz F. ~ -.---------_-_______ Plum Coulee 
Schroeder, Victor J. ~_---------------------- Winnipeg 
Schulz, Jacob J. ~----------- 507 Elgin Ave., Winnipeg 
*Schuls Sawada Altona 
Schulz, Peter ------_----------______-_-.._._ Oak Lake 
Siemens, Jacob J. -~----------~------------ Winkler 
Teichroeb, Abram A. —------------_-----_-_____ Myrtle 
Toews, Jacob J. ......-.--.--_-_~-_-_-..._-___ Glenlea 
Warkentin, Abram —--------__-_________ Dominion City 
Warkentin, Heinr. A. ~------_--_---____-_ St. Elizabeth 
Warkentin, Isaak ~~ ------------------__---___ Giroux 
Wiebe, Jacob H. —------------------- seman Morris 
* Elders 
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IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Bergen, Abra. H. 
Boldt, Cornelius 


aS ae Sonningdale 
SS ee ee Lost River 


Derksen, Isaak A. 
Dirks, Charles B. 


OF SEE ae ee eS Teddington 
Barness Crossing 
. D North, Rosthern 


Elias, Gerhard 


TR Tae RS SE 
*Epp, Gerh. G. 


Federau, Johann 


Se ee Loon Folks 
Carrot River 


Friesen, Peter B. 
Gerbrandt, Jacob 


Janzen, Joh. H. 
Janzen, John J. 


Klassen, Heinrich 


*Lowen, Daniel J. 
Martens, Abram A, 


Neudorf, Heinr. 


et Se ee ea -. Glenbush 
Rabbit Lake 


Friesen, Jacob ~.-----.-----_---_-_-_______ Beaverlodge 
Rriesen,. Peter As. oon so ceon ee Ida 

Se. a a ea eS Tofield 
Goossen, Peter P. —---~---------_-.-_______ Coaldale 
*Harder, Corn, D, —.....=....<..=..-.-__. Rosemary 
Heidebrecht, David D. ---~----------________ Tofield 
Heidebrecht, A. D. --~---~-~----~---_--________ Tofield 
*Janzen, ES oe ee ee Springridge 
Janzen, Daniel ~_-------------_-_---___________ Gem 
dansen, Franz =....5.2.4- 5. Grantham 
Janzen, Heinrich ~~-------_--____-___________ Rosemary 
OS ee eae a eee Namaka 
Klassen, Jacob A. ~~~---~-~-~--~-------________ Gem 
Loewen, Johann  --_~~-~--~-~~---___________ Rosemary 
*Martens, Wilh. G. ----------__-___-_________ Grantham 
Neufeld, Corn. G. -------------~-_________ Didsbury 
Neufeld, Gerhard —~_-_-----------___-_______ Grantham 
Neufeld, Jacob H. ~-~-~--~-----------___-_____ Duchess 
Neufeld, Johann -~-~~-~~---~--~--_._________ Wembley 
Neufeld, Joh. G. -----------------_________ Didsbury 
*Nickel, Jacob D. — ~~~~--~..------.-_._._ Lymburn 
Pauls, Wilhelm ---------------_-_-_________ Didsbury 
Penner) d0nye© soi. ~~ sons sanesaet seas Countess 
Paetkau, Abram -~-~. ~~... ~~~ ~.....-.____.. -_ Gem 
LO AL ar ee ere Tofield 
Sawatzky, Joh. J. ~--------.-.-.__-..______. Carstairs 
Schellenberg, Peter ~.---.--____-__.__________ Coaldale 
Wout OHBMID ~~~. 5 oe Lethbridge 

* Elders 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


*Bahnmann, N. W. ------------------_-______:_ Sardis 
Baerg, J. J. ---------------.____.__.__._. County Line 
Brueks, Jacob... =.=. Sardis 
Dytkin Wie SEs) 262 aa ee Coghlan 
Doerksen, David J. -_-.____ 1768 East 36 St., Vancouver 
Epp, Peter P. ooo coo Mount Lehman 
fy ONS: Se oe et eee See ee ye Ae 2S, Sardis 
Friesen, Nick —-2..-.-..-....._ 3... Clack Creek 
Goertz, Johann —~_-__-____ 2215 East 51 St., Vancouver 
Hausknecht, Dav. A. ~--------------_____ ----- Sardis 
Janzen, Aaron J. ~-------~------_-___________ Coghlan 
*Klassen, John Julius —~-------._-_____________ Yarrow 
BARMAN Oia oe ae ee Sardis 
Loewen, Gerhard ~-~~-----_---_____________-_ Sardis 
Thiessen, Jacob J. —--~~------_--.-________ -- Oliver 
Tilitzky, Korneliugs -~----___._.______________ Abbotsford 
Warkentin, Abram —-~---~-_-~-_--______________ Sardis 

Widene; UGS A.) 2s 525 oe es Abbotsford 
Wiens, J. B. ~-----------_. 6460 St. George, Vancouver 


CHURCHES ADMITTED AT GENERAL CONFERENCE 
SESSION AT SOUDERTON, PA., AUG. 17-22, 1941 






Penner, G. J. 
Peters, Jacob H. 
Plenert, Peter H. 


Sawatzky, Corn. F. 
*Thiessen, Jacob J. 


___--. 443 Third Ave. N.,. ‘Saskatoon 


*Toews, David 
Toews, Johann 
orn. J. wagrcccccccccoeaoeaaaoa= Herschel 
SIE EOS ee Superb 
Se Se eS eae Herbert 


Warkentin, Corn. J. 


B. 
Wiens, Wilh. J. 


. Bergfelder Mennonite Church, Delft, Minnesota (Cot- 
tonwood County). Members 85. Pastor, John Bartel, 
Delft, Minn. 


- Emmanuel Church, Denver, Lancaster County, Penn- 
ao. Members 29. Pastor, E. D. Hess, Denver, 
a. 

. Hutterthal Mennonite Church, Freeman, South Da- 
kota (Hutchinson County). Members 159. Pastor, 
Jacob B. Hofer, Dolton, So. Dakota. 

- Emmaus Mennonite Church, Swift Current, Saskat- 
chewan, Canada. Members 211. Pastor, V. E. Nickel 
of Wymark, Sask. 

Capeland Mennonite Church at Capeland, Sask., 
Canada. Members 56. Pastor, John J. Nickel. 


6. Mennonite Bible Mission, Chicago, Cook County, 


Zacharias, Gerhard 
te A SS Waldheim 


IN ALBERTA 


. 


Illinois. Members 70. Pastor, John T. Neufeld, 4215 
So. Rockwell St., Chicago. 


. Grace Mennonite Church, Enid, Oklahoma. Members 
jh Pastor, H. N. Harder, 320 W. York St., Enid, 
a. 

. Hoffnungsau Mennonite Church at Cuauhtemoc, 
Chih., Mexico. Members 25. Pastor, Jacob Janzen, 
Cuauhtemoc, Chih., Mexico. 

Richfield Mennonite ange Reni. Juniata Co., 

= Members 190. Pastor, B. S. Graybill, Richfield, 
a. 

. Fairfield Mennonite Church, Fairfield, Adams County, 

ag Members 70. Pastor, A. W. Geigley, Fairfield, 
‘a. 
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NORTHERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
Membership Contributions 

E : 

z -a = 

» Y boty 3 tans 

2 == : 

z 3 — | c= = = g 

Name and Location of Church Pastor r = = 138s | e a . 

e 2 > BS | nh a z 

o = & est | : ‘ a 

ws sis g2 3 = 

Z 2 1835 = 
Bergfelder, Mt. Lake, Minn. H. H. Quiring 220. 270. 45. $2600.00. $ 615.00. $ 65.00. $ 275.00. 
Bergfelder, Delft, Minn. John Bartel 85. 155. 20. 1231.79. 474.71. 85.37. 114.13. 
Bethany, Freeman, So. Dak. Louis Linscheid 217. 223. 23. 2689.88. 227.85. =. -.. 262.12. 
Bethel, Marion, So. Dak. J. A. Tieszen 100. 100.  ----. 296.42. 149.42. $O583... Kase 
Bethel, Langdon, N. Dak. Paul Dallenberg : 58. 3, 178.68." wow. coimines Saeed. 
Bethel Menn., Wolf Point, M. Albert Ewert 61. 97. 13. 713.51. 173.74. 21.44. 288.25. 
Bethel M., Mt. Lake, Minn. Erland Waltner 561. 507. 89. 7592.71. 1297.11. 199.09. 1021.92. 
Bethel, Lustre, Mont. Albert Ewert 59. 77. 15. 441.55. 83.39. 29.27. 63.04. 
Bethesda, Henderson, Neb. A. W. Friesen 715. 919. 65. 5112.50. 710.65. 80.32. 311.28. 
Bethesda, Marion, So. Dak. Alfred P. Waltner 207. 230. - =a5u, 1481.19. 92.34. 35.63. 97.63. 
Bethlehem, Bloomfield, Mont. H. E. Widmer 219. 254. 45. 517.62. 355.43. 25.00. 240.00. 
Emmanuel, Doland, So. Dak. Jac. A. Friesen 95; 108; 403.02. 110.00. IGES, encase 
First Menn., Butterfield, Mi. Victor Sawatsky 95. 122. 27. 1415.65. 466.22. 83.75. 247.55. 
First Menn., Madrid, Neb. J. F. Sawatsky 54, 89. 22. 1542.31. 72.71. 7.00. 168.36. 
First Menn., Mt. Lake, Minn. I. J. Dick * 380. 413. 40. 6042.06. 1166.66. 86.86. 641.33. 
Friedensberg, Avon, So. Dak. Ed Duerksen 123. 120. 2B. ccwcnae, 290,00. 42.15. 193.00. 
Mennonite, Butterfield, Minn. Albert Schultz 98. 127. 40. 1823.23. 270.23. 53.72. 307.28. 
Mennonite, Wisner, Nebr. 22 te ee eee Sean e,| Fa SES T5005" Socaseee 
New Home, Westbrook, Minn. H. H. Rupp 46. 265 Se EGO. Sa ibes, Seedeseee) aa oeeeee 
Salem, Freeman, So. Dak. Willard Claassen 505. 597. ----. 4946.70. 581.14. 111.91. 286.68. 
Salem, Munich, N. Dak. Hellmut Ortman 147. 210; .'\.<: 1928.00. 344.00. 43.00. 120.00. 
Salem-Zion, Freeman, S. Dak. H. Albert Claassen 406. 406. ---.. 3246.15. 213.63. 216.14. 480.12. 
Swiss Menn., Alsen, N. Dak. : 156. 156. 20. 946.57. 203.67. 40.00. 200.00. 
Woodland M., Warroad, Minn. A. F. Ortmann 40. 100. 15. 384.10. 182.49. 48.66. 7.95. 
Zion, Arena, N. Dak. 29. | eee 46.33. RB 0s | acaenes!. andes 





STATISTISCHE ANGABEN UEBER DIE GEMEINDEN 
DER ALGEMEINEN KONFERENZ DER MENNONITEN IN CANADA. 


(Continued from page 48) 
In British Columbia 


Abbotsford __-.-------.---- 148; 72s 88. 0 3. 1. 1 ee ee 0. 300.00 
Black Creek ~-------------~- 68. 28. 14, 0 1. 1, 1 : 2. 1 1. 218.21 
Cogan... --..- 89. 46. 20. 0 3. 1 1 a 1. 2 1. 386.27 
Oliver. ...._-_-..-~~------~~- 27. 17. 9. 0 1. 1 1 1; i. 1 0. 247.50 
SS a SS en 262. 136. 66. 2. 3. 1. 1. 1. 1. 1 1. 591.00 
9 SSeS ren 98. 42. 22; 0. 2. 1 1. 1. 1. 1 6. 365.00 
Vancouver ~---------------- 115. 60. 26. 0. 3. 2 1. a5 © 2 0. 619.65 
Zerstreutwohnende ~--~----- 50. 25. 15. 0. com Ze 0 . . E " é 
Total in B. C. —--------- 857. 426. 207. 2. 18. - -3@. : Pe Se 3.  $ 2727.63 
EE I EIN kN Sh I se Se 
In Ontario Saemeseees Se 2356. 1263. 574. 3. 18. 12. 7. ts 5. Ti a 8846.72 
In Manitoba ~~--------~--- 8234. 4815. 1832. 7. Tl. 66. 23. 47. 32. 33. 4. 16664.40 
In Saskatchewan --~---~--- 9690. 5050. 1890. 8. 69. 77. 39. 68. 52. 53. 5. 15102.64 
In Alberta ~---.-..---.---- 2031. 917. 366. 4 31. 14. 7% WU. 9 10. 2. 5493.64 
In British Columbia ------ 857. 426. 207. 2 18. 10. 7 7. 10. ‘ 2727.63 





ee OR ee ee ee 
Total in allen Provinzen _. 23168. 12471. 4869. 24. 207. 179. 83. 140. 105. 118. 16. $48835.03 
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WESTERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 






























Membership Contributions 
z r= 
3 a oi E 
Name onf Congregation Ministers & Addresses 2 2) Oz2|0n] 8a rat ra — 3 2 
s3| =| .2|28|78|_8| 62| .2| | 35 
SE | “| 2el2e| se138| e2| €3| | SE] 3 
‘ ® Cy =| O= | @] Ss 2 
Se | al asia] as|Sal S| 28| 2] <a] & 
Alexanderwohl ~---------..-_-. P. H. Unruh, Goessel, Kansas 894. 548. 154. 150. 50. 2000. 2719. 289. 101. 95. 5204. 
Arlington —<.............==.= George Kopper, Arlington, Ks. 84. 84, ; 12. 455. ety (. - $88. 567. 
a seacistpeigneubens a chaahegeamaemasmnsnnsitieiiias J. B. Schmidt, Pawnee Rock 198. 232. 120. 53. 386. 276. 164. 318. 176. 1321. 
See ee eae Henry Hege, Corn, Okla. -_-¥ 140. - 140. = - 419. 1038. 51. 41. 389. 653. 
Bethany, Ki Kingman_-----------. -E._J._Neuenschwander, McPher. 189. _ 225. $ . -1010._ 330. (115. 90._—*21545. 
Bethel College ~.---_-_-_______ J. N. Smucker, North Newton 367. 421. 35. 34. 95. 2677. 809. 301. 256. 877. 4920. 
0 S* ) Se ee ee a eee Henry Funk, Hydro, Okla. -.__ 66. 90. 48. - 219. 380. 30. % +, 279. 
Bethel, Perryton, Texas —~-.-_ 33. : ‘ : - 100. 426; : o Seorr 
Brudertal ~_....-.________ -Arnold Funk, Hillsboro, Kans. 202. 217. 20. 45. 58. 1250. 1112. 167. 235. 697. 3461. 
Buhler, Buhler, Kansas ~~~ = 316. 214. 115. 68. 1709. 698. 365. 301. 926. 3999. 
eS J. J. Regier, Burrton, Kansas _ 79. 140. 20. 12. 945. 78. 10. 18 178. 1224. 
peer Creek. -. 5 Herbert Miller, Deer Creek, Ok. 109. 25. ooo ORES AST, “FES “TOS. ARs “TITS, 
Ebenezer, Gotebo, Oklahoma --- 85. : . °295. : ‘ < 295. 
Ebenfeld, Montezuma, Kansas — 28. 7 ‘ : * - 5 : = 
eae ee Walter Gering, Moundridge, Ks. 739. 1000. - 5200. 3205. 446. 560. 4247. 13658. 
EE eee S. Mouttet, Inola, Okla. —~_~-~- 1386. 170. ® - 25. 35. 157. 48: 49. 289. 
RID te ee es Andrew S. Bechtel, Hanston, K. 78. 75. 25. 22. 820. 21. 25. 2 6. 872. 
Emmanuel, Canton ~~~--------. G. A. Linscheid, Newton, Kans. 120. 102. ‘ ~ + SOS 27, » G64... %Se 54%. 
SS ee J. C. Kaufman, Whitewater, Ks. 324. - 120. 28. 18. 3219. 2500. 371. - 2396. 8486. 
First Christian ~------_--______ --P. P. Wedel, Moundridge, Ks. 353. 252. _30. -__ 30. 2470. 1605. 570. __ 652. , 943. 6240. 
First Garden —~---------_______ A. J. Dirks, Halstead, Kansas 198. * > 450. 226. 175. 28. 175. 1055. 
First, Geary, Oklahoma -— ..__ 132. 93. », “20, - 1075. 55. 40. 15. 220. 1405. 
RES ee ee -__David C. Wedel, Halstead, Ks. 300. 265. 30. % 79. 2379. 393. 68. 35. 231, 3106. 
NN ae ee C. H. Dirks, Hutchinson, Kans. 122. 182. 18. > ‘ote 21885" 320.- 78. 2. 115. 1498. 
i a Sa ene J. E. Entz, Newton, Kansas -_ 607. 588. 110. 60. 20. 2440. 1484. 197. 544. 823. 5488. 
I ee es Se es Abr. Albrecht, Ransom, Kans. 114. 124. 45. 10. 380. 695. 10. 2 8. 213. 728: 
Friendensfeld, Turpin, Okla. __ 73. 130. ; : 24. 50. 182. 227. 115. 2438. 547. 
Friedenstal -~...-........______ Frank Schmidt, Tampa, Kans. 116. 200. 200. 29. 201. 42. . 24 116. 388. 
Gnadenberg ~----------________ G. N. Harms, Whitewater, Ks. 168. 175. ‘ - 21. 815. 144. 45. 86. 821. 13861. 
OS eee P. P. Buller, Goessel, Kansas 287. 292. 40. 385. 55. 1200. 574. 109. 40. 127. 2050. 
Gruenfeld ~_-.-.---..._________ Rudolf Schmidt, Ft. Cobb, Okla. 65. 70. - - 14 #10. 80. 5. - 109. 
LN eS Sees T. A. van der Smissen, Buhler 257. 200. 50. 28. 1780. 840. 485. 159. 1836. 5000. 
OT Ga eae J. R. Duerksen, Bessie, Okla. 164. 148. A s - 554. 218. 67. 85. 42. 966. 
Hillsboro, Hillsboro, Kansas ___ 330. . 830. 31. 1814. 247. 101. 195. 282. 3605. 
Hoffnungsau —----.._._________ A. J. Dyck, Inman, Kansas -_ 394. 368. . 60. 1894. 1054. 533. 306. 1443. 5230. 
Hoffnungsfeld, Moundridge, Ks. 189. 210. 20. 380. 62. 2416. 370. 100. 49. 1036. 3971. 
OS CRS SE SEES John E. Kaufman, Inman, Ks. 192. 214. 200. 25. 2233. 508. 2838. - 584. 3608. 
Johannestal ~.---.-_...._______ J. M. Regier, Hillsboro, Kans. 116. 150. 12. 1708. 248. 34. 49. 411. 2491. 
Kidron, Taloga -~---__________ P. K. Kroeker, Orienta, Okla. 32. 20. - . ° a DS : 35. 
1”, Sea B. H. Janzen, Lehigh, Kansas 215. 190. 190. - 1024. 150. 30. 122. 1872. 
Lorraine Ave, —-~--~--------__ P, E. Frantz, Wichita, Kans. 136. 179. 30. 1862. ; = 1862. 
Mennoville Heinrich T. Neufeld, Enid, Ok. 15. 22, - 110. 11. 60. * a) WSS 
Medford Alb. G. Schmidt, Medford, a.122. 140. 40. 415. 119. 124, 153. 811. 
=New Friedensberg - .--.-_-_~_ 30. Om ss : F 3 ; : . ‘ 
New Hopedale —_._......______ H. U. Schmidt, Meno, Okla. -~ 333. 345. 333. 70. 645. 362. 94. 887. 1038. 2476. 
Pleasant Valley, Kismet, KansasKismet, Kansas —______________ 49. 55. ‘ 60. 130. 15. 95. 300. 
Pretty Prairie ~--.._-...______ P. P. Tehetter, Pretty Prairie 545. 620. 100. 20 2256. 1185. oe 95. 1884. 5790. 
Saron, Orienta —-~.---..---____ August Schmidt, Meno, Okla. ay = it@ar, Los 42. : . 106. 
Seopnd, Beatrice ~..._._.________ Reynold Weinbrenner, Beatrice 1 175. ai: 1580. 613. 139, 140. 272. 2654. 
2 NS a SS aes Menno H. Kliewer, Cordell, Ok. 93. 52. 93. 14. 142. 33. 26. 15. 46. 262. 
lS aaa Theodore Roth, Whitewater, Ks. E : ; - 380. 3838. 55. 55. 86. 959. 
SS ee ee eee P. H. Richert, Newton, Kansas 390. 410. 275. 24. 1478. 992. 216. 124. 550. 3360. 
First Mennonite ~___._________ Walter H. Dyck, Beatrice, Nebr. 361. 400. 100. 2795. 1218. 225. 270. 1564. 6072. 
West Zion ~--.________ --W. F. Unruh, Moundridge, Ks. 300. =, pte - 2026. 1056. 496. 138. 1091. 4807. 
(ES EES SES -----H. J. Dyck, Elbing, Kans. -.-_ 100. 120. 60. 40. 1005. 659. 3845. 149. 217. 28375. 
. eae ee ~—_ Unruh, Kingman, Kans. 60. 75. . 940. 160. . 1100. 
See ea ee a J. . Bergen, Goltry, Okla. -_ 286. 220. 30. 1263. 19. 25. 44. 1351. 
Meadow Mennonite —_____._____ J. “ee Epp, Colby, Kans. -----. 20. 39. 24. #12. 80. 10. 120. 
Grace Mennonite ~_-.._._______ Henry Harder, Enid, Okla. ~~ 37. 110. 258. - 65. 10. 56. 389. 
Hoffnungsau -_----_.-_________ J. Janzen, Cuauthemoc, Chih. 25. 23. ‘ P 2 ‘ 3 3 ‘ 
I a a ee 
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PACIFIC DISTRICT CONFERENCE 













































































Membership 
, “ 
=) 
5 n 
Name of Church, Location and Pastor & a ni n 
i |= | = 
oh le ee 
1. First Menn. Aberdeen, Idaho—Phil A. Wedel ------------ 366. 359. 158. 92. 50. 
2. First Menn., Colfax, Washington—Harley King —- AS 116. 185. 60. 26. N.R. 
3. First Menn., Deer Park, Wash.—Aaron J .Wiens ~_-------- 20. 22. 23. 10. N.R. 
4. Menno Mennonite, Lind, Washington—Edmund Miller ---- 138. 100. 50. 18. 8. 
5. First Mennonite, Monroe, Washington—M. M. Lehman ---- 117. 148, 58. pte 15. 
6. Newport Menn., Newport, Wash.—P. D. Unruh ---------_ 52. 77. 46. + 10. 
7. Grace Mennonite, Albany, Oregon—P. A. Kliewer ~------ i= 72. 116. 16. 20. N.R. 
8. Grace Mennonite, Dallas, Oregon—Homer Leisy ~--------~ 149. 148. 140. 35. N.R. 
9. Alberta Community, Portland, Oregon—Arnold J. Regier —- 42. 105. 42. 12. 15. 
10. Emmanuel Mennonite, Pratum, Oregon—D. J. Unruh: --_-- 250. 260. 125. 35. N.R. 
11. Immanuel Mennonite, Los Angeles, Calif.—Wilbur A. Regier 215. 425. 115. 25. N.R. 
12. First Mennonite, Paso Robles, Calif.—C. Hege ~-.-_---_---- 69. 80. 60. 25. N.R. 
13. San Marcus Menn., Paso Robles, Calif.—F. F. Jantzen -- 126. 120. 75. 18. N.R. 
501. 382. 144, 114. ° 
, 14. First Mennonite, Reedley, Calif.—Dr. J. H. Langenwalter (5grps) (3grps) 
15. First Mennonite, Shafter, Calif.—Edgar Toews ~------~----- 103... 112. 75. 25. 12 
16. First Mennonite, Upland, Calif.—Earl Salzman —----_-----~- 355. 225. 75. 38. N.R 
17. Bethel Mennonite, Winton, Calif—J. P. Glanzer -~----~-~~ 32. 41 41. 10. N.R 
OAS soa nccecea tee ee ee eee 2723. 2905. 1303. 536. 110. 
| . 
FINANCIAL REPORT 
Jan. 1. 4). MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES BENEVOLENCES 
| Z | | | 5 
. Fe | Pe ee 
NAME mn = 2 ic} 
cs} . ‘ Pt si | a | -_ 
: vi : A HAS gical 3 a 
< . : . x) = ~~ e x ~ © 
| io) wn iS) =) x 1) fa. om ro) - 
1. Aberdeen, Idaho 2420. 63. 499.57. 42.60. 67.70. 1087.97. 486.86. 723.93. 229.22. 234.71. - « 6573.34. 
2. Colfax, Wash. 1605.00. 185.00. 28.00. 14.00. 400.00. 194.00. 398.00. 20.00. 75.00. - + 2919.00. 
3. Deer Park, Wash. 36.00. 8.50. PY, ne 35.35. 5.00. ees 9.00. 86.22. 16.93. 197.00. 
| 4, Lind, Wash. 2191.91. 144.36. 11.36. 17.76. 276.91. 207.04. 500.00. 9.49. 182.63. 118.79. 3642.63. 
BP, Monroe, Wash. 608.17. 69.16. 1.68. t ae 166.06. 83.30. wae “al a heenk 34.77. 978.53. 
ne. Jr. 
6. Newport, Wash. 105.76. 52.18. 38.67. 33.58. 128.27. 33.15. §.15. 11.00. 64.61. 37.10. 509.47. 
7. Albany, Oregon 8138.25. 162.48. =. a - AOE L23, 201.24. 12.44. Sart . « 17.50. 10.36. 1408.48. 
8. Dallas, Oregon . 1513.24. 64.66. 34.66. 256.65. 138.80. 82.04. $5.24. ia 54.04. - «+ 2179.88. 
_ 9. Portland, Oregon 464.00. 240.99. ape’ 8.00. 20.00. 40.00. 10.00. Clothes 20.00. ny 4 (82.99. 
10. Pratum, Oregon 1545.53. 4s aes a 257.04. 240.60. “GCP 59.42. 31.35. - « 2138.94, 
11. Los Angeles, Cal. 2091.10. 914.10. 331.30. 175.90. 300.07. 436.32. 15.00. ee 32.00. 279.59. 5588.27, 
12. Paso Robles, First 961.00. Ine. Inc. Inc. 159.00. 183.00. Fy ies 72.00. Inc.H.M. 21.00. 1396.00 
13. P. R., San Mare. 720.00. 68.00. 59.00. 30.00. 782.00. 267.00. 9.00. 15.00. 58.00. 32.00. 2045.00. 
14. Reedley, Calif. 4136.88. 393.19. 14.01. 103.50. 627.95. 187.12. 1005.89. 71.69. 228.31. 515.52. 8266.06. 
15. Shafter, Calif. 1282.00. 108.00. 15.00. 105.00. 105.00. 200.00. 10.00. 20.00. ion - «+ 1510.00. 
16. Upland, Calif. 4076.55. Le a oes 641.28. 445.96. 950.00. 84.25. 122.70. 46.85. 6498.81. 
17. Winton, Calif. 40.59. era ive Cae foe 10.00. . . Clothes 15.50. “et 56.09. 





TOTALS ------ 24611.70. 2910.27. 276.41. 1018.71. 5326.94. 3113.83. 3662.21. 601.07. 1225.57. 1112.41. 46679.94. 
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STATISTISCHE ANGABEN UEBER DIE GEMEINDEN 
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DER ALGEMEINEN KONFERENZ DER MENNONITEN IN CANADA. 


Namen der Gemeinden 


In Ontario 


Waterloo Gem. 
Vineland Gem. 


In Manitoba 
Bergthaler Gem. 
Blumenorter Gem. 
Elim Menn. Gem. 


McCreary Ans, --__.______ 
Nordheimer Gem. 
Schoenfelder Gem. 
Schoenwieser, Wpg. 
Schoenwieser Gruppe 
Springsteiner Gem, ________ 
Whitewater Gem. 

Bethel Mission 

Zerstreute 


In Saskatchewan 
Bethanien, Lost River 
Bethanien, Watrous 
Bethel, Great Deer 
Bethel, Mayfair 
Bethesda, Langham 
Capeland, Main Centre 
Eebenezer, Truax 
Ebenfelder, Herschel 
Eigenheimer, Rosthern 
Emmaus, Swift Current 


ebrow-Tugaske 

Hebroner, Sand Beach 
Herberter Gemeinde 
Hoffnungsfelder, Cr. ______ 
Hoffnungsfelder, Petaigan _ 
Hoffnungsfelder, Rab. L. — 
Immanuel, B. Crossing -.__ 
Jansen-Watson -...._______ 


Nordheimer, Dundurn 
Nordstern, Drake 
Parkerview-Fitzmaurice —___ 
Rosenorter Gemeinde -_____ 
Saskatooner Gemeinde 


Zerstreutwohnende - 
Total in Saskatchewan __ 


In Alberta 
Bergthaler, Didsbury 
Blumentaler, Springridge -_ 
Coaldaler Gemeinde 
Hoffnungsfelder Gem. -_--- 
Neukirehner, Naco 
Schoenseer, Tofield 
Bauxhall-Grantham 
Westheimer, Rosemary --~- 
Zerstreutwohnende 


__ Total in Alberta 








2356. 1263. 


4021. 
540. 
469. 
396. 
49. 
152. 
222. 
583. 
678. 
161. 
823. 
100. 
40 


8234 


2735. 
236. 
216. 
166. 

17. 
65. 
96. 
388. 
304. 
85. 
427. 
60. 
20 


4815 


170. 
27. 


327. 


43. 
637. 
490. 

59. 

2924. 
239. 
336. 
336. 186. 

75. 40. 


9690. 5050. 


391. 
286. 
30. 
1654. 
147. 
180. 


250. 
92. 
316. 
261. 
77. 
240. 
95. 


126. 


Familien 


60. 
574. 


120. 


94, 
11. 


589. 


45. 
69. 
69. 
20. 
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Finanzielle 
Beitraege 


3061.30 
2613.70 
2494.00 
545.70 
132.02 


$ 8846.72 


6507.51 
800.00 
205.00 
571.95 

10.00 
189.04 

2035.68 

2390.00 

1301.71 

1288.37 

1209.98 
145.16 


$16664.40 


274.28 
61.90 
26.00 

103.54 

445.96 

245.60 


1397.22 
836.59 
371.40 
87.28 
46.10 


382.89 


245.78 
49.61 


122.02 


827.00 
1464.50 
11.94 
5035.39 
1328.45 
654.83 
734.36 


$15102.64 


$ 1090.66 
452.34 
1489.33 
402.72 
20.50 
492.09 
145.00 
1400.00 


$ 5493.64 





PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


A. Periodicals 


Chrijtlider Bundesbote 


Diejes 16zjeitige Chrijtlide Wochenblatt erjdeint 50 mal im Qabr im Bnie- 
reffe Der mennonitijden Gemeinfdhaft und bringt Erbaulides und Belehrendes aus dem 
Gemeinjdhajtstreije, der Miffion, und dem Reicdhe Gottes im Wllgemeinen. Biwei Nummern 
jahrlich, eine im Marz und eine im November, werden bejonders der Snneren und Weu- 
feren Miffion getwidmet und bringen ausfiihrlice Berichte iiber die Miffionstatigkeit der 
Wigemeinen Konferen3. 

FCreis: Jn Amerifa $1.50 per Jahr; fir da3 Ansland $2.00 per Bahr. 


eee 


The Mennonite 


This 16-page English weekly brings news from Mennonite communities, 
conference and mission reports, and timely articles on religious subjects and im- 
portant questions of the day. Like the Bundesbote, it also dedicates two numbers 
annually to the cause of Home and Foreign Missions, one in March and the other 
in November. It also carries a 4-page section, edited by the Young People’s Com- 
mittee of the General Conference, containing news and information about the ac- 
tivities of the youth of the Mennonite Church, including weekly program material 
for Senior, Intermediate and Junior C. E. Societies. Therefore the paper is of 
interest and value not only to the older readers, but to the young people as well. 

The Price is the same as the Bundesbote. 


ee 


The Junior Messenger 


This is an 8-page illustrated Children’s Paper which is published on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. It is entertaining and instructive, yet deeply 
spiritual in tone. Children, and older folks as well, enjoy to read it, and the num- 
ber of subscribers is constantly increasing. Quite a few teachers of S. S. classes 
order it for the members of their classes, and many Sunday Schools provide it 
for all families whose children attend their S. S. It is a character-building paper 
and a worthwhile investment. 


Single copies 45c per year; 10 or more copies 35c per year. 


Missionary News and Notes 


This periodical is published monthly (except July and August) in the inter- 
est of Christian Missions, featuring especially the activities of the women in con- 
nection with missions. It is published under the auspices of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of the General Conference, with Mrs. R. A. Goerz, Newton, Kansas 
as Editor. All orders for the paper as well as articles for the same, should be 
sent to her. 

Price: Single copies 25c per year. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


(Continued) 


B. Sunday School Quarterlies 
® 


Sonntag{chul-Leftionen 


Trodem der Gebrauch der deutidhen Sprade in vielen Rreijen am Wbnehmen 
iit, erfreut fic) diejes wohlbefannte und betwahrte Leftionsheft noch immer eines guten 
Abjabes. CES wird feine Mtiihe gefpart, die Leftionen den Bediirfniffen der Gonntags- 
idulen angupagen. Der Inhalt ijt durchiveg deut}h, nur Der Tert erjeheint nebenetmanz 
der in beiden Spradjen, fo dah eS leicht ijt Vergleide 3u madden. 

Preis: Gingeln 2c per Jahr; 5 oder mehr Er. 16c per Sabr. 

——— / 


Christian Sunday School Quarterly 


This quarterly is written for older young people and other adult classes. 
The lesson text is given in the Authorized Version, and the lessons include the 
following parts: 1. Light on the Lesson; 2. Thoughts from the Text; 3. Questions 
and Problems for Discussion; 4. Practical Notes. The quarterly is being received 
with favor by a large number of Sunday Schools, and the number of users is 
constantly increasing. Close to 15,000 are being used every quarter. 


— 


Intermediate 
Christian Sunday School Quarterly 


This is the newest of the General Conference publications. It has been 
added to the list of those already existing because of the oft repeated request 
that we have our own Intermediate Lesson Quarterly. It is an 84-page, pocket- 
size, illustrated pamphlet. The lessons are simple and practical, and every effort 
is being made to adapt them to the spiritual needs of the young people whom the 
quarterly aims to serve. 

The Price is the same as the Christian S. S. Quarterly. 

—_—_—_—_—__ ‘ 

A large number of the Sunday Schools in the General Conference are using 
these quarterlies. If your S. S. has not yet adopted them, you are kindly requested 
to give them a trial. The editors of all these quarterlies are leading personalities 
in the Mennonite denominations, and the expositions are in harmony with Men- 
nonite principles.:It can be expected, therefore, that an increased use of these S. 
S. helps will bring about greater unity of faith and action in the churches of the 
General Conference. 

se 
SAMPLE COPIES 

Sample copies of all General Conference publications will gladly be mailed 
to anyone upon request. All such requests as well as orders and remittances for 
conference publications should be sent to the 


Mennonite Publication Office 
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